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In 1936 Maine and Vermont were the only states in the Union to 
vote the Republican ticket, the only anti-Federalist states who put 
their backs up and played rebel by clinging to a party label which 
for generations had stood for what they were fighting against. A 
hundred and fifty years before, Massachusetts and then Connecticut 
went down in vain opposition to Jeffersonian democracy in a last 
stand of the Old Guard. Maine, not admitted to statehood until 
1820, was then a district of Massachusetts; and Vermont, judging 
from Connecticut historians, was largely peopled from the Nutmeg 
state, no state itself until 1791. 

So the youngest of the New England commonwealths, Maine as 
described by Mary Ellen Chase and Vermont as described by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, came honestly by their insurgency which 
looked so much like conservatism. They are more “native” than 
their neighbors, as one can see by comparing the student rolls at 
Bowdoin and the University of Maine, Middlebury and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, with those of Amherst and Harvard, Wesleyan and 
Yale. And they are less urban in their makeup. Neither has a large 
city today, and they are well off the highroad between New York 
and Boston. Maine is the last state in New England to depend chief- 
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ly on the sea; it is still mostly woodland. Vermont is mostly moun- 
tain, the only state in the country to ballast its railroad tracks and 
pave its sidewalks with marble. And both at present are deeply dis- 
turbed at being converted by cityfolk into summer paradises and 
skeeing resorts, adopted and occupied by aliens. “Broadway in 
Maine” and Bennington College, Vermont, do not belong there. They 
have been “fetched in” by outsiders, who menace the communities 
by fetching in yet more outsiders who will buy up the best building 
sites but never partake of the cultural traditions. 


Miss Chase has written a retropective book, A Goodly Heritage, 
to show what the old days bequeathed to the men and women of 
twentieth-century Maine—a heritage they need to fall back on in 
these less heroic times. In the beginnings of English occupation 
Maine was all coast and backwoods, and it is mostly divided be- 
tween them even yet. So the coast first determined the life of the 
province. It was a stable life, though derived from the unstable sea. 
The fishers were always going away but were always homeward 
bound, whether they sailed no farther than the Banks or as far as 
Captain Ahab in quest of whales. The fishers brought home suste- 
nance, and the merchants brought not only goods but a cosmopoli- 
tan experience which enriched the little ports equally with the 
provender. 

Both fishers and shippers, Miss Chase reminds us, built their own 
craft or had them built near home. And in the days when the exer- 
cise of craftsmanship was untrammeled by union interference, they 
turned their hands also to building on shore: barns and sheds, stores 
and taverns, dwelling-houses, schoolhouses, meeting-houses. They 
could carve as well as saw, and their skill is attested in doorways, 
capitals, and cornices ashore as well as in figureheads at sea. The 
beauty and strength of the villages was made by the labor of the 
shipbuilders, whose building of boats which combined grace and 
sturdiness was a matter of life or death to the men who used them. 
So the goodly heritage of Maine includes integrity of workmanship, 
resourcefulness, courage, a love of beauty that does not talk about 
itself but is none the less genuine for that, and an amplitude of spirit 
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which is the fruit of meeting primitive dangers and encountering all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

Conscious of this heritage, Miss Chase has written definitely and 
consistently as a regionalist. Her theme is the vanished past of the 
Pine Tree state. To trace it through the generations down to the 
present she has written chronicle novels: Mary Peters, about Mary, 
her father, her husband, her son; Silas Crockett, about Silas and his 
forebears. The life and character of the ports and the lives and 
characters of the men who built them up only to see them swept 
away by an industrial tide; the replacement of clipper ships by pas- 
senger steamers and speedboats, of shipyards by truck gardens and 
filling stations; the buying-up of the men of power by comfort-seek- 
ers—these are the warp of her stories. And the outcomes are the 
outcomes of industrial evolution, not the denouements of well-made 
plots. Tales drawn from such material may make good novels if, as 
in Miss Chase’s adroit hands, the characters are truly drawn and 
faithfully followed through surrounding circumstances. 

Just how clumsy such novels could become in the days when plots 
had to dominate and conventional plot elements were conscientious- 
ly lugged in is demonstrated in Mrs. Stowe’s The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island. The Pearl, a nameless orphan cast up on the Maine coast, is 
destined from the first storm to be the heroine of formal romance. 
Her hero is a native son who becomes a successful sea captain in 
early manhood. The obstacle between them is a mildly predatory 
hussy who ensnares the hero, loses him, and eventually delivers him 
to the exemplary and self-effacing Pearl, whose identity is ultimately 
connected with an early love of the village parson. The human ele- 
ment is drawn from Maine in the 1860’s; the plot elements are all to 
be found in medieval romance; the product is what might be ex- 
pected. Miss Chase might have written in that mode herself if, so 
to speak, she had been her own grandmother. But, writing in the 
twentieth century, she demonstrates her own gifts while illustrating 
the gains of the last two generations in technique. The reasons for 
Miss Chase’s greater effectiveness are twofold. One is that modern 
dialogue, characterization, description, depend more on development 
from within, tell their own story, refrain from the eager exposition 
made needless by greater narrative adroitness. The other is that 
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Miss Chase is not an adopted daughter of Maine, like Mrs. Stowe, 
but is to the manner born. The result is that she presents characters, 
particularly the Peters and Crockett women, as they act and talk, 
assuming truthfully that they are natural, not gleefully hinting that 
they are queer, quaint, and amusing. It is the difference between the 
expertness of the real raconteur and the maladroitness of the jocose 
story-teller who promises his hearers the funniest story he ever 
heard. This deftness in narrative and characterization is exercised 
to its highest degree in Miss Chase’s beautiful Dawn in Lyonesse, 
which, however, is not a regional tale and so is not germane to this 
discussion. 

Miss Chase in her chronicles has written novels, but she has also 
supplied documents for the student who will one day compile his 
dissertation upon the effects of the industrial revolution on the 
American frontier. John Henry, herculean laborer, literally broke 
his heart competing with the machine—in the railroad version with a 
steam drill, in the river-levee version with a steam crane. Mike 
Fink, king of the keelboatmen, was driven off the water by the 
stern-wheeler. The Maine sailor and boatbuilder, too, have suc- 
cumbed to steam and steel. With such material the novelist can do 
little but record the sacrifice of the victims before the march of 
progress. 

Miss Chase presents the survival of human character in her heirs 
to the heritage of Maine but the immolation of human life, and points 
no moral to adorn her tales. Nevertheless, the moral or inner impli- 
cation is not lost. Man is trying to cope with himself, with his neigh- 
bors and competitors, and with the natural and supernatural forces 
surrounding him. Once the supernatural forces were the powers be- 
hind wind and wave; but there came a time when a man-made de- 
mon could defy wind and wave and, doing so, could sweep out of its 
way wooden ships and shipbuilders, sails and sailors, reducing the 
wind to a casual and minor factor in navigation. This is the state- 
ment for the essayist; but Miss Chase lifts it to narrative terms. 
Steam reduces the shipmaster to the point where he can no longer 
afford to live in the family homestead. Thus we find him in the con- 
cluding passage of Mary Peters, superannuated and decrepit, sending 
his son to inspect and report on the condition of the old home; and 
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the son, reluctantly obedient, finds it fenced, with wide lawns, a 
golf course in the former meadow, the barn a garage, and at the door 
a butler politely regretful that in the absence of his master, the 
purchaser, he may not admit the man who has been born and bred 
there. The residence is intact and immaculate, restored and re- 
equipped; the Peters family, to whom it once was home, are stranded 
outside. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, invincible Vermonter, has had a drought 
to record instead of a hurricane; Vermont crumbles but is not 
wrecked. In all her stories Vermont character is asserting itself 
more or less vainly to oppose irresistible forces. The success of the 
resistance is never included in the stories, but it is usually implied at 
the end as the obvious theme of an unwritten sequel. Slow crumbling 
is too vague to submit to chronicle treatment; it needs reinforce- 
ment by plot structure, and Mrs. Fisher has her constant factors for 
this plot: a native Vermonter who has strayed from home and has 
been distracted by wealth and dazzled by European sophistication 
preserves his integrity by taking refuge in the old ways of self-fulfil- 
ment as a hill villager. In Rough Hewn the Boy, after showing prom- 
ise as a New York business bandit, takes a year off to find himself in 
travel, and finding the Girl astray in Europe, the daughter of 
American expatriates, returns with her to take up life at the old 
family sawmill. In The Brimming Cup the Vermont story has a prece- 
dent European background. In The Bent Twig the Girl of the right 
stock rejects a rich young tomcat and is bewildered by a wealthy aunt 
who almost estranges her from the family and by an art broker who 
almost alienates her from the elect Native Son. He, in turn, has in- 
herited Colorado mines, which he gives back to the workers, and the 
lovers retire to his home acres and a reforestation project. 

Better than these, most effective of Mrs. Fisher’s output, is Bon- 
fire. The formula persists, but it is overwhelmed by the human ele- 
ments in the tale. The central factor this time is not an individual 
but the composite personality of the village. This is taciturn toward 
strangers, loquacious when left to itself, capable of the most extreme 
group reactions under excitement and of every sort of personal ec- 
centricity in times of peace. Mrs. Fisher describes its behavior when 
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the village doctor scandalizes it by marrying a girl of dubious char- 
acter from “the Shelf,” an upland hillside slum: 

The first reaction of Clifford people to Doctor Anson’s marriage and all that 
went with it was a reflex group response such as follows an earthquake or a 
flood—something that happens to all as much as to one. No matter what their 
individual temperaments, they all cried out the same things when they talked, 
held their tongues by instinct on the same occasions. For, of course, even the 
children knew enough to shut their mouths during the few days when detectives, 
newspaper reporters and other prying outsiders were around, vainly looking for 
clews No other silence about Doctor Craft’s marriage was kept in Clifford 
than the little oasis of it about his sister It was felt that self-control need 
go no further. In fact talk and plenty of it was called for. To exclaim and 
condemn was right and proper As it was, the fire of disapproval... . 
presently began to burn itself out. The stronger souls . . . . emerging a little 
from collective mob feeling, began out of sheer boredom ... . occasionally to 
turn the conversation to something else People went back to their own 
naturally different ways of looking at life.? 


These different ways are the theme of the book’s opening pages, 
in which thumbnail sketches of the dramatis personae are given: 
Sherwin Dewey, nature-lover and homely philosopher, and Sherwin 
Dewey’s dog; Mr. Lawrence Stewart, keeper of a museum, his own 
perfect ancestral home, and Lawrence Stewart’s cat; Father Kirby, 
the ascetic rector; the elderly Kemp sisters, inseparable in their 
difference; the Deans, the Merrills, the Nyes; the elect, who lived on 
The Street; the lower middle class, though never so described, who 
lived at Clifford’s Four Corners; the folks beyond the pale on 
Searles Shelf. All these were to react to Doctor Craft, gifted and 
restless young physician, and to Miss Anna, his sister, who had just 
returned from a year in Paris to her visiting nurse’s round in the 
township. And all were to be affected by the subtly seductive pres- 
ence of Lixlee Burdick, the Searles Shelf girl, who could take on the 
ways of politer society, who was too lovely of skin and hair and 
contour, and who was the perennial type of amoral carnality which 
found its perfect hunting ground in a tidy New England village. In 
the end she changed life for almost everyone she passed. She turned 
the heads of all the men, she estranged the women, and by the 
forces she set in motion she united the doctor’s sister and the rector 
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in holy wedlock, captured old Mr. Stewart in the bonds of unholy 
matrimony, drove Isabel Foote into effective professional life, 
handed a rich and eligible husband to Olivia Merrill, even by in- 
direction founded a co-operative home for the poor upland children 
who were impossibly far from school. 

In all this there is none of the play of economic forces that are so 
devastating to Maine and its people. The only machine in the novel 
is the locomotive which annually brings and takes away the alien 
city dwellers, who do not care to know and are not permitted to see 
the inner life of the village. The story goes back of the machine to 
the vulnerable nature of man. Lixlee is the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, and she is Eve after her talk with the serpent. She is original 
sin in a Calvinistic hamlet, playing upon the natural depravity of the 
townsfolk. Life is unfertilized there, or unfortified, by the contact of 
the seamen with the outer world. A few who have fared forth save 
their souls, but the many are nearer to the native instinct of Sherwin 
Dewey’s dog, which belongs in the wilds, and of Lawrence Stewart’s 
cat, which has disreputable relations with a rover from the woods. 
It is a real distinction between Mrs. Fisher’s characters and Miss 
Chase’s; and it is a distinction which accounts for disintegration 
rather than noble defeat. 

Bonfire seems the truest of the Vermont stories because it is not 
complicated by Mrs. Fisher’s loyalty to Vermont. For once she does 
not conclude with the implication that the leading characters are 
finally on the verge of living happily ever after. This tale ends with 
Anna Craft’s observation that life teaches one a good deal and with 
her confession, when queried, that she can’t quite make up her mind 
what the lesson is. 

In Seasoned Timber, however, Mrs. Fisher has been carried along 
by the tide of events. The change is from absorption in Vermont 
character as a product of the past to vindication of Vermont char- 
acter as a bulwark against the present. And it is also, explicitly, a 
change from instinctive allusion to Henry James, recurrent in the 
earlier works, to inevitable allusion to Sinclair Lewis. For in this 
latest novel Mrs. Fisher declares with a sober face what Lewis has 
declared with his tongue in his cheek—that fascist materialism, 
leading to Yahoo, Black Legion savagery, ‘“‘can’t happen here”’ in 
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Vermont. She acknowledges at last that Vermont, like Maine, is 
losing its basic resources. Sheep have gone; granite and marble are 
giving way to synthetic materials; woodenware, to metal; woolen, to 
the pressure of southern wage scales. Vermont has one final defense, 
its native backbone. Henry James cannot help her in this crisis; 
but she is so conscious of her new ally that in the midst of a carica- 
ture of George Clarence Wheaton, a magnified Babbitt, she inter- 
polates, “Really Sinclair Lewis is a phonograph record! When you 
read him you think he’s laying it on too thick. Not at all. He doesn’t 
exaggerate a hair.”’ Mrs. Fisher, too, lays it on thick in the anti- 
fascist propaganda which dominates the latter part of the novel, but 
in the long approach to this she continues in the more nearly 
Jamesian fashion of her more nearly Americo-European novels. 
The resultant product is a hybrid, but an interesting one, with its 
appeals to popular response from various types of reader: the people 
who love Vermont, the people who love any kind of localism, the 
people who love nature, the people who love a love story, the people 
who love noble sentiments, the people who hate bigotry of any sort 
and anti-Semitism in particular. It is effective argument, though as 
art it suffers by comparison with Bonfire. 

Obviously such old-fashioned retrospective material as all this 
does not call for, and should not adopt, modern or modernistic 
treatment. It would be fantastic and silly to fit out Jane Austen 
from Katherine Mansfield’s wardrobe. Miss Chase properly resorts 
in her chronicles to direct, extended narrative which explains more 
than it dramatizes and develops specific episodes more for the draw- 
ing of character than for the heightenirg of plot. There are few mo- 
ments of tension. The tales move on as the years move on. Thus the 
old, old stories were told in the old, old days. Mrs. Fisher, more 
dependent on plot, dramatizes more freely and often employs vivid 
events and emotional scenes. But when she resorts to these ex- 
pedients, she uses them in established ways, except as she shows the 
steadily improving narrative technique of making the dramatic pas- 
sages self-sufficient and self-explanatory. She gains her effects in old 
ways brought down to date, not in new ways. 

Both novelists present New England; but neither singly nor to- 
gether do they give the whole picture, for as I suggested at the 
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outset they deal only with the two states which so neatly registered 
themselves in opposition not only to the rest of the country but to 
the rest of their own provincial region. It would be idle to list all 
the aspects of the region that are not included in the novels of Miss 
Chase and Mrs. Fisher; yet one demands a word—the Puritanism of 
New England and its vestigial remains. By Puritanism I mean a 
dominant and positive theology which has born fruit in the thrift 
that leads to “competence,” in political insurgency, in personal 
integrity; and a dominant and negative ethics which has born fruit 
in self-abnegation and overregimentation of personal conduct. 
There is almost no explicit recognition of this in the novels of these 
two women, though it is implicit in all their works. Unfortunately, 
since the term has been used at all, it has been mainly used in 
derogatory ways. In American fiction Hawthorne was a virulent 
critic of Puritanism; Holmes, lightly satirical; Mrs. Deland, like 
Hawthorne in John Ward, Preacher, and like Holmes in the back- 
grounds of Old Chester. Winston Churchill offered a corrective in 
his portrait of the Reverend John Hodder, of The Inside of the Cup, 
but Santayana and Marquand have recently returned to the at- 
tack as frankly alien cynics. Without question Mrs. Stowe, who did 
not come off successfully with New England descriptive novels— 
Mrs. Stowe, daughter of Lyman Beecher, wife of the Reverend 
Professor Stowe—came off best of all with New England theological 
novels. Who has done better than The Minister's Wooing and Old 
Town Folks? Mrs. Fisher and Miss Chase have not been primarily 
concerned with Puritanism—those who have done so must have a 
separate discussion—but they have woven it into their narratives 
just as the ordinary New Englanders of Maine and Vermont have 
woven it into the fabric of their lives. Their picture of the rural 
New England scene is the better for it, an autumnal picture in 
which the old order of upland Vermont and seaboard Maine have 
little to do but face the gathering winter of their discontent. 
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WORDSWORTH’S NATURE PHILOSOPHY 
AS REVEALED BY HIS REVISION 
OF THE PRELUDE 


MARY E. BURTON" 


The traditional view of Wordsworth is that in his youth he was a 
deist, a pantheist, a mystic, in the sense that his view of nature was 
incomprehensibly ecstatic. In his old age he is supposed to have be- 
come an orthodox high churchman and, in so doing, to have re- 
linquished his pantheistic philosophy, to have exchanged reason for 
faith, to have lost his early ecstasy in later orthodoxy, and thus to 
have sacrificed to conservatism all that made up his early nature 
philosophy. 

This assumption is easy because it is traditional and traditional, 
let us admit, because it is easy. It is because Wordsworthians have 
been blinded by this popular and facile interpretation of the poet’s 
thought that we have failed as yet to produce any study of Words- 
worth’s philosophy that is both complete and objective. Professor 
Beatty’s William Wordsworth, His Doctrine and Art in Their His- 
torical Relations? and Miss Batho’s The Later Wordsworth, both 
unprejudiced studies, are both limited in their scope. 

Professor de Selincourt’s collation of the early manuscripts of 
The Prelude with the 1850 edition‘ offers us a rare opportunity to 
study the poet’s thought, for he retained the poem unpublished and 
revised it from the time of its composition in 1805-6 until his death 
in 1850. Since we know that most of the revision took place in 1832 
and 1839, we may observe the older Wordsworth’s secret judgment 
of the young man’s thought, for he expected only the final version to 
be made public. Nowhere else can we so clearly see the inner mind 
of Wordsworth. 


* Associate professor of English at the University of Louisville. 

* Arthur Beatty, “University of Wisconsin Studies” (Madison, Wis., 1922). 

3 Edith C. Batho (Cambridge University Press, 1933). 

4 Wordsworth’s “Prelude,” ed. Ernest de Selincourt (London: Oxford Press, 1926). 
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Professor de Selincourt had space in the Introduction to his book 
for only a brief comment upon his findings among the variant read- 
ings, but in these comments he reveals quite clearly his adherence to 
the traditional view of the poet. In dealing with Wordsworth’s phi- 
losophy, he cites examples of only those revisions that fit the ac- 
cepted pattern. Since the opinion of so great a scholar is always im- 
portant, and since, in a few pages, he has attempted to summarize 
the entire matter we now approach, it is essential to examine his 
views before we begin an independent investigation of Wordsworth’s 
nature philosophy as it is revealed by his revision of The Prelude. 

First, Professor de Selincourt describes an early religious faith, 
which he regrets that Wordsworth has obscured in certain altera- 
tions. By this he says that he means the faith of Tintern Abbey, 
Hartley’s philosophy of sensationalism, “transcendentalized by 
Coleridge . . . . modified and exalted by Wordsworth’s own mystical - 
experience,” a oneness with God, not too unorthodox, but “in no 
way tinged with dogmatic Christianity.”’ Professor de Selincourt be- 
lieves that Wordsworth never examined the logical implications of 
his philosophy. 

His faith was a passionate intuition of God present in the Universe and in 

the mind of man; his philosophy no more than the struggle of his reason to ac- 
count for it. And to the end of his life this intuition remained the living center 
of his creed. 
In this, of course, Professor de Selincourt agrees with those who 
believe that Wordsworth was never a conscious philosopher. As re- 
gards Wordsworth’s religion, he says that the outcome of Words- 
worth’s experience in life was a more conscious turning to the Chris- 
tian faith—the recognition of the need for humility. “Christian 
meekness had come to have a real meaning for him, and more so 
because, of all Christian virtues, it was for him the hardest to 
achieve.”’s 

Having set forth this summary of Wordsworth’s philosophy, Pro- 
fessor de Selincourt continues with matter more pertinent to our 
study. He believes that, because Wordsworth had been criticized 
for his pantheistic philosophy even as expressed in The Excursion, 
“he felt it incumbent on him to remove from The Prelude all that 

5 The Prelude, Introd., pp. lvi-lix. 
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might be interpreted as giving support to the heresy, and to bring 
that poem into accord with the later modifications of his faith.” He 
continues: 

He took pains to relate, as far as possible, his naturalistic religion to a 
definitely Christian dogma. He toned down passages that savoured too much of 
independence. He inserted lines here and there which might lull asleep the 
watchful eye of the heresy hunter. Sometimes these are merely what might 
be called pietistic embroidery in no way affecting the argument, but creating, 
by the use of conventional phraseology, a familiar atmosphere of edification. 


But his examples from among the revisions fail to prove this state- 


ment. I cannot be so sure as Professor de Selincourt, for instance, 
that the revision from 


God and Nature’s single sovereignty 


to 
. ... presences of God’s mysterious power 
Made manifest in Nature’s sovereignty 
lix, 237:234-35]° 
is to “cover up the traces of his early pantheism.”’ As the lines stand, 
thus isolated, it does look as if that is their purpose; but an examina- 


tion of the context gives them a different hue, for it reveals that the 
two lines in the 1850 edition are substituted, not for the one line 
quoted, but for two. 


.... God and Nature’s single sovereignty, 
Familiar presences of awful Power. 


[1805-6] 


This revision seems merely an attempt to clarify incoherent lines. 
Nature alone becomes sovereign. The “awful” power becomes “mys- 
terious” and the difficult idea of “single sovereignty” is explained, 
not, as one would expect, as God’s alone, but still as Nature’s. The 
change, save for this strengthening of the power of Nature, is chiefly 
rhetorical. 

It is evident that these inferences of Professor de Selincourt, so 
widely quoted, though, I am sure, not intended by him to be conclu- 
sive, will bear further examination. His was a work of collation, 


6 Double book and line references are to the 1805-6 manuscript and to the 1850 
edition of The Prelude (De Selincourt, op. cit.). 
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masterfully done. The remarks in his Introduction are by way of 
example, not of evidence, but they unfortunately have been used by 
others as the final word upon the revision of The Prelude. 

Miss Batho, whose recent book, The Later Wordsworth, proves 
her one of our most careful and most open-minded students of 
Wordsworth’s later years, does not believe that he ever suffered any 
particular philosophic reaction, but that his entire religious phi- 
losophy is to be traced to his early training in the church, to his own 
mystical experiences, and to his gradual and natural development of 
a less emotional and more rational philosophy. Expecting to find 
few changes in his thought, she does not use the Prelude revisions in 
her study. Since the most eminent authority on The Prelude has 
listed illustrations only of those revisions that indicate certain as- 
sumed changes in Wordsworth’s philosophy, and since the best- 
known student of Wordsworth’s later years has not used these revi- 
sions at all, while Wordsworthians everywhere are referring to them 
as proof of Wordsworth’s shift in philosophy, it is time, I believe, to 
examine them in order to discover their true implications. 

We in our turn shall have to move cautiously, examining every 
revision, if our conclusions are to have any value. Even then, of 
course, we shall have not Wordsworth’s later thought but his later 
attitude toward the nature philosophy described in The Prelude. 

He strengthens his statement of nature’s power in his revision of a 
passage describing a magnificent natural scene: he has said that by 
such a sight Nature must impress even the “grossest”’ minds, which 
he alters to the “least sensitive” (xiii: xiv, 83:85), and that Nature’s 
obvious influence on these lower minds resembles the faculty that 
higher minds “bear with them as their own,” which can create for 
themselves or find in themselves this existence of Nature which they 
in turn send abroad. In revising he adds that they are caught when 
they recognize it by its “inevitable mastery,” 

Like angels stopped upon the wing by sound 
Of harmony from Heaven’s remotest spheres, 
[xiv, 98-99] 


a biblical touch that, in such a context, is mere rhetoric. Such minds, 
though, he says, are from the Deity; theirs is the highest bliss—‘‘the 
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consciousness of whom they are’’—infused in every thought, raising 
them to communion with heaven, and to that 
Truth in moral judgments and delight 
That fails not in the external universe. 
In the revision he declares that this “truth,” which he changes to 
“response,” can come from no other source: 
.... that repose 
In moral judgments which from this pure source 
Must come, or will by man be sought in vain. 
[xiii:xiv, 118-19: 127-28] 

We see the strengthening of his statement of faith in this power of 
Nature which is innate in man.? However this idea of inner power, 
of soul, of perfect reason, originated in Wordsworth’s philosophy, we 
see in this and in other revisions that, added to his own experience, it 
became identified with the power of Nature. He has compared his 
experience in France, for instance, to that of the ancient prophets 
who, though borne aloft in vision, were forced to take on human 
form; he says that, experiencing the horrors of the Revolution, he 
found consolation in the spiritual presence of Nature—an inner 
power comparable to the visions of the prophets: 

So did some portions of that spirit fall 
On me, to uphold me through those evil times, 
And in their rage and dog-day heat I found 
Something to glory in, as just and fit, 
And in the order of sublimest laws; 
And even if that were not, amid the awe 
Of unintelligible chastisement, 
I felt a kind of sympathy with power 
Motions rais’d up within me, nevertheless, 
Which had relationship to highest things. 
His attitude has changed somewhat by the time of the revision. He 
is humble at the thought of that power and, though on the defensive 
regarding such philosophy, firm in his statement that he still adheres 
to it. Aware that his utterance is heresy, he defends it: 
So, with devout humility be it said,* 
So did a portion of that spirit fall 


7 It is interesting in this connection to notice that Wordsworth changes the words 
“mind,” “soul,” “spirit,” “heart,” frequently, without, however, any indication of 
an alteration in his philosophy. 

§ All italics are mine. 
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On me uplifted from the vantage-ground 

Of pity and sorrow to a state of being 

That through the time’s exceeding fierceness saw 

Glimpses of retribution, terrible, 

And in the order of sublime behests. 

But, even if that were not, amid the awe 

Of unintelligible chastisement, 

Not only acquiescences of faith 

Survived, but daring sympathies with power, 

Motions not treacherous or profane, else why 

Within the folds of no ungentle breast 

Their dread vibration to this hour prolonged? 

[x, 410-19: 447-60] 

He adds both faith and affirmation of the power of this other spirit- 
ual presence within him. Where in such a passage is any sign of eva- 
sion? 

He links Nature or his pantheistic philosophy and faith in a 
causal relation. Presenting a view of Nature as the image of reason, 
he had continued that she 

. ... provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect, but lifts 
The Being into magnanimity. 


. ... provokes to no quick turns 
Of self-applauding intellect; but trains 
To meekness, and exalts by humble faith. 


Here true reason, Nature, and faith meet on common ground, with 
reason and Nature identified as leading to faith; and there, I believe, 
we have the philosophy of the revised Prelude. Wordsworth sees 
soul and true reason or mind, with them the spirit of Nature, all 
identified with the supreme good; for him faith is faith in that idea, 
never the orthodox faith in a personal God; his meekness, Christian 
or not, is a humility born of the recognition of transcendent power 
within him. There is no indication that his faith is orthodox. There 
is no diminution in his belief in a pantheistic universe. This he indi- 
cates by still another revision: 

Whose occupations and concerns were most 

Illustrated by Nature and adorn’d. 
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.... there abounding most 
Where sovereign Nature dictated the tasks 


And occupations which her beauty adorned. 
[viii, 179-81: 125-27] 


He alters a reference to Nature’s “accidents” to read “infirmities” 
(x:xi, 823:239)—a significant change. There can be no element of 
chance in Nature. Wordsworth, likewise, in the single change from 
“awful” to “visible” forms of Nature (viii, 484:351) implies much. 
Thus he clarifies and enlarges upon an early very weak attempt to 
explain this gradual understanding of what at first had seemed to 
him only a fear, now recognized as an emotional reaction to a dread 
of the unknown: 


.... and thus the life 
Of all things and the mighty unity 
In all which we behold, and feel, and are, 
Admitted more habitually a mild 
Interposition, and closlier gathering thoughts 
Of man and his concerns, such as become 
A human creature, be he who he may! 


Thus fear relaxed 
Her overweening grasp; thus thoughts and things 
In the self-haunting spirit learned to take 
More rational proportions; mystery 
The incumbent mystery of sense and soul, 
Of life and death, time and eternity, 
Admitted more habitually a mild 
Interposition—a serene delight 
In closlier gathering cares, such as become 
A human creature, howsoe’er endowed. 

[xiii: xiv, 253-59: 282-91] 


Still rather vague, it is true. 

Although Wordsworth does in two instances delete passages re- 
ferring to Nature, such omissions are incidental to other changes, as 
in a long deletion of a weak and confused attempt to describe the 
hour of darkness when reason failed him and there remained only 


The life of Nature, by the God of love 
Inspired, celestial presence ever pure. 
[xi, 97-100] 
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While so many tributes to Nature remain, it would be false to sup- 
pose the deletion of eighteen lines to be due to his desire to rid The 
Prelude of these two. 

In the opening lines of Book XI, as Wordsworth expands a vague 
statement that motions of delight, “breathing the breath of Para- 
dise, find their way to the soul,” he again refers to Nature as a moral 
force! 

.... ye breezes and soft airs, 

Whose subtle intercourse with breathing flowers, 

Feelingly watched, might teach Man’s haughty race 

How without injury to take, to give 

Without offense; ye who, as if to show 

The wondrous influence of power gently used, 

Bend the complying heads of lordly pines, 

And, with a touch, shift the stupendous clouds 

Through the whole compass of the sky. 

[xi: xii, 9-12: 10-18] 

Taken with his definition of soul as a kind of conscience, with the 
identification of Nature with soul, this emendation, largely rhetori- 
cal, is easy to understand. 


There is much to ponder over, however, in the following revision: 
.... Great God! 
Who send’st thyself into this breathing world 
Through Nature and through every kind of life, 


....O Power Supreme! 
Without Whose call this world would cease to breathe, 
Who from the fountain of Thy grace dost fill 
The veins that branch through every frame of life. 
[x, 386-88: 420-23] 


At first glance we think we see indication that Wordsworth is avoid- 
ing a pantheistic interpretation. Then we notice the change from 
“Great God” to “O Power Supreme,” which at least does not imply a 
change toward worship of a personal God. We notice, too, the addi- 
tion of a causal quality before lacking, but since we do not know 
what Wordsworth means by the “power supreme,”’ we cannot inter- 
pret the revision as an attempt to deprive Nature of her influence; 
for, having seen the other revisions, we now know that, for Words- 
worth, God, Nature, the Supreme Power, and the right reason are 
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one, and that they lead to what he calls faith—faith in what, he 
fails to state. In reference to the religion of Nature, for instance, he 
alters “reason” and “truth” to “reason” and “faith” (xiii: xiv, 444: 
446); “feeling in life endless,” becomes “faith in life endless” (xiii: xiv, 
183: 204). 

I find in these revisions no indication that Wordsworth is attempt- 
ing to alter the fundamental philosophy of the early version and 
much proof that he is intensifying and reaffirming it. He is clari- 
fying and unifying all that was vague. For him, this pantheistic, this 
transcendental, concept of mind and soul is not and has never been 
inimical to the Christian religion. 

It is true that Wordsworth adds certain biblical expressions to 
The Prelude, but to use this fact as proof that he is trying to make it 
appear more orthodox is false. The early Prelude is replete with bib- 
lical phrases. In the Appendix to the famous Preface Wordsworth 
has set the language of the King James Version as a standard by 
which to judge poetic diction. It is noticeable, then, not that Words- 
worth occasionally uses a biblical phrase, for he has always done so, 
but that he is more cautious than before about his use of certain 
religious terms. For “great God” he says “how strange” and “O 


Power Supreme” (viii, 699: 549; x, 386:420), and for “Living God’”’ 
he says “Righteous Heaven” (x: xi, 951:379). For the same reason 
he is careful about the word “holy.” “A holy theme” becomes “a 
serious theme”’ (vii, 317: 295), and where he has called his own soul 
“holy” he changes it: 


.... in the place 
The holiest that I knew of, my own soul 


becomes 
In the last place of refuge—my own soul. 
[x, 381: 415] 

We should expect as much from the poet of the Ecclesiastical Son- 
nels. We need not have expected orthodoxy, for these sonnets, as I 
read them, deal with the ordinances, not with the theology of the 
church. 

Among the revisions in meaning we find nothing to substantiate 
the general opinion that Wordsworth was obscuring statements of his 
early religious faith; that he was covering up traces of his early 
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pantheism; or that he introduced ideas alien to his thought and feel- 
ing when the original Prelude was composed. On the contrary, he 
has clarified and strengthened his statement of that early phi- 
losophy. He reaffirms his faith in the mind of man, in true reason, as 
opposed to false reason or logic, and identifies this true reason with 
soul or the pantheistic spirit. We find fresh emphasis on the power 
of this spirit, an added statement that he still feels this power, 
though he recognizes this belief as unorthodox. Where biblical lan- 
guage has crept in, it is entirely in keeping with the biblical expres- 
sions to be found throughout the early Prelude. Indeed, as many 
orthodox phrases are deleted as are added, for Wordsworth, now 
more conscious of his philosophy, is more careful with the terms he 
uses. As for the humility so often mentioned as indicative of Chris- 
tian coloring, it is necessary to notice that, though he adds gratitude 
to heaven for guidance, he adds an expression of humility at the 
recognition of transcendent power within him. In the early, as well 
as in the late Prelude Wordsworth’s pantheism is the result of Chris- 
tian teaching as well as of his own experience. By 1839 he is more 
conscious that it is unorthodox, but if his philosophy has altered, 
nothing in the revision of this story of his life is indicative of that 


change. So far as The Prelude revisions are concerned, the Words- 
worth of 1805-6 is the Wordsworth of 1839, thinking more clearly, 
but not believing differently. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POORLY PREPARED 
STUDENT* 


ALVIN M. FOUNTAIN? 


I. THE DISEASE 


We hear from many sources that all is not well with the English 
training now given in the high schools. A Freshman engineering stu- 
dent, graduate of a metropolitan high school, recently was amazed 

* Paper presented to the English section of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education, Pennsylvania State College, June 19, 1939. 

2 Associate professor in technical writing and speaking, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 
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that his theme should be failed because of poor spelling and gram- 
mar. He could not understand why his excellent thought and beauti- 
ful language had not sorted him out from among those failing. 

A principal of a small-town high school in the writer’s home state 
confesses that he is unable to get English teachers who will assign 
written work and then check it for errors. “It just takes more work 
than they are willing to put out—and more than teachers of other 
subjects have to do,” he says. 

A professor of English in a large midwestern state university 
tells us: 


. ... plenty of untrained youngsters come to us from bigger schools that have 
been bitten with [sic] the “Integration” bug, so that even competent and well- 
trained teachers are unable to teach anything well....we....do for the 
student . . . . what the eighth and ninth grades of the public schools would do if 
they were worth a damn. 


Such vigorous language may be the exception, but the feeling is 
the rule. 

Because of these conditions, many of the colleges and universities 
now members of the Society? have found it necessary to give sub- 
Freshman courses in English grammar or to make special tutoring 
sections available to poorly prepared students. Even where no such 


extra work is given formal status, the institutions make provision 
for the poor students through sectioning them according to ability or 
through repeat sections for those who fail. The writer has made an 
extensive study of methods now in use; it is the purpose of this paper 
to review some of his findings. 


Il. REMEDY: NO OFFICIAL TREATMENT 


The best method of finding the status of any general problem is to 
note the struggles of those who make no official recognition of it. 
Accordingly, we shall first examine those institutions which give no 
special courses. From the entire group of more than a hundred en- 
gineering schools studied, only seventeen indicate that they make no 
attempts to solve this difficulty except through regular sections of 
Freshman English. A great majority of those institutions, as well as 


3 Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, 127 colleges and universities 
in continental United States. 
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several others, have restricted enrolments which weed out the poor 
students before entrance to college. 

As typical of this group we may take Case School of Applied 
Science and Clemson College. At Case, for several years a noncredit 
course was given for poor students, but administrative difficulties 
incident to repeating and crediting of work caused abandonment of 
the system. Next year Case will try a system of requiring from poor 
students an extra hour without extra credit. Clemson has tried va- 
rious schemes of noncredit and part-credit courses but found so 
many difficulties of administration and morale that the whole system 
is now discontinued, perhaps to be renewed later. Illinois had much 
the same experience as Clemson and is now trying the system of 
sectioning but of requiring a high standard in the low groups, with 
consequent high percentage of failures. Kansas State, Wyoming, 
Missouri, and Texas Tech have had similar experiences. 

Tennessee, feeling the need of special provision for the poorer stu- 
dents, but being frightened away from noncredit courses by the 
unhappy experiences of others, now maintains a committee on stu- 
dent English, charged with responsibility of keeping up standards of 
expression. The English department maintains a writing laboratory 
for those in need of additional drill. The department also receives 
for extra study those students who habitually use poor English in 
other courses. Most important of all, the department gives a com- 
prehensive English examination to all students at the beginning of 
the Junior year. About 25 per cent fail this examination and must do 
special study to pass it before graduation. 

New Hampshire is embarking on an even more daring program, in 
which, unlike most state universities, it limits enrolment to fewer 
than half of those applying and then excuses from Freshman English 
a few of those making a high grade on the entrance placement test. 
The remaining students, constituting a large majority, take regular 
courses but call them tutoring and do not receive credit until gradua- 
tion! In the meanwhile, their standards of expression in all courses 
must be maintained or back they go to the “tutors.” 

Delaware and Rice cause their students to do extensive drill in 
spelling and other fundamentals, outside of regular course work, if 
they show need of it. Newark and Norwich use elaborate correction 
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charts which burden the students until they relieve the weight by 
improving their work. Florida has a committee whose duty it is to 
discourage entry of students who manifestly are unprepared for col- 
lege work. The committee functions. Detroit accomplishes much 
the same purpose by putting into the general college those students 
who seem incapable of doing university work. 

The State University of Iowa and Iowa State College have devel- 
oped comprehensive systems of testing and placement that enable 
them to place poor students in low sections for special treatment. 
Arkansas and Armour have similar arrangements, and a majority of 
the other engineering colleges use some form of sectioning for placing 
students in groups where the English work may be fitted to them. 
Wherever such arrangement is used, the lower sections have heavy 
mortality, despite their special treatment. For example, at Missouri 
Mines, 64 per cent of the “low”’ sections failed the course last year. 

Tufts and New Mexico A. & M. make extensive use of indi- 
vidual conference for poorer students, thus putting the responsi- 
bility more directly upon the student. Rensselaer and Union go a 
step farther and simply tell the student it is his job to come up to 
standard by whatever method he may find suitable. These latter in- 
stitutions find that students rise to the need and preserve their 
morale in doing it. 

Institutions drawing students largely from urban centers, such as 
Marquette, Catholic University, or Southern Methodist University, 
find their problems not so great as those of other institutions, espe- 
cially since they may take only a portion of those who apply. Indeed, 
most of the privately endowed institutions make use of their priv- 
ilege of refusing poor students, many of them taking no more than 
one-third of the applicants. The state-supported institutions are less 
fortunate, only New Hampshire and Rhode Island State being able 
to draw close restrictions on their admissions. 


III. REMEDY: EXTRA WORK WITHOUT EXTRA CREDIT 
Many institutions seek to meet the needs of the poorer students by 
requiring some form of extra work without credit, but carried con- 
currently with the regular course or carried with only partial credit 
for the time actually applied. Among the more comprehensive of 
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these systems are those at Duke University, at the University of 
Maine, and at the University of Louisville. At these institutions 
the poorer students are required to schedule and to attend special 
remedial classes, even if they have to drop other work in order 
to do so. Upper-class or graduate Engiis': majors aid in giving 
them the drill necessary. Princeton has a very similar system, except 
that the remedial section functions for only eight weeks each semes- 
ter, thus giving time to ascertain those students in need of the extra 
drill. California Tech uses somewhat the same method but plans to 
make the remedial work run throughout the term. 

Syracuse University provides for special drill work by giving 
twenty-five of the poorest first-year men to each of ten graduate 
assistants for one or more half-hour conferences each week. Yale 
gives an extra hour of drill each week to poor students and requires 
them to stay in the remedial sections until officially dismissed by the 
instructor, even if they remain all year. Akron follows the same gen- 
eral plan except that the remedial sections are met for two, instead of 
one, extra hours each week. Michigan Mines, in somewhat less for- 
mal manner, requires remedial work of all deficient students. Vir- 
ginia Military Institute formerly used a system of coaching deficient 
men but had to give it up because it took too much time from other 
studies. Possibly Duke’s system of causing poor students to drop 
part of their work would be a solution. 

Several institutions, seeing that forced remedial courses cause bad 
morale, make the work optional, thus placing the responsibility upon 
the student to improve his work. Cornell uses such a system, which 
was utilized by about 10 per cent of the first-year students. Stanford 
University allows its poorer students to request a special course for 
removal of deficiency, but charges a $10 syllabus fee which goes to 
pay the instructor giving the work. It adds further penalty by giving 
only two hours’ credit for three hours’ work—if it is passed. Mis- 
souri tried the voluntary coaching sections but found that students 
attended too irregularly to be benefited. Perhaps Stanford’s $10 fee 
is the answer to that condition. 

Oregon State and Colorado State are giving or planning to give a 
three-hour course for one-hour credit to all deficient students. The 
theory behind such arrangement is that some credit is better than 
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no credit for the morale, while the three-hour schedule fits into the 
program of both teacher and student without disturbing anything; 
yet the general effect of the system is to require the student to do an 
extra term of work, since two-hour electives are not usually given. 
In a sense, then, the low course does not count toward fulfilling the 
English requirement for a degree. 

Variations of this type of work are found in several colleges and 
universities, the general effect of which is to cause the lower-ranking 
students to do extra work in English if they are to get a diploma. 
Louisiana State divides its students into three sections, according to 
ability, but with the privilege of going into higher from lower sections 
if the student shows improvement. Those who remain in the lowest 
group throughout the year are required to take a special composition 
course in the second year, even though they passed all Freshman 
work. Michigan State, South Dakota State, and West Virginia Uni- 
versity give credit for their sub-Freshman work but not toward ful- 
filling the English requirement. Thus the remedial work is substi- 
tuted for an elective or is taken over and above the total require- 
ments. 

For the poor students Tulane plans for a five-hour course with 
three-hour credit, thus fitting into the scheme of credits, though 
probably not into the schedules of teachers and students. Citadel 
causes its low-rank students to take six hours instead of the cus- 
tomary three, and the instructor gives an extra hour to the noncredit 
group. Brooklyn Polytech puts its remedial group into small sec- 
tions for drill and then requires extra reading and other study before 
the student receives credit and takes his place in the regular sections. 
Nearly half the incoming students do this work, but the system is 
highly effective, reducing the number of first-year English failures 
from 30 to 14 per cent. 

Ohio Northern University follows Tennessee in requiring an Eng- 
lish check-up in the Junior year. Those who fail the comprehensive 
test are offered an extra course but may hire their own tutors if they 
prefer. The University of Washington, in its engineering school, re- 
quires no formal English courses in the first two years but subjects 
its students to an intensive series of conferences and corrective drill 
to prepare them for the courses of the last two years. In a sense, this 


work does much the same yeomanry as both the sub-Freshman 
courses and the Junior comprehensives. Colorado Mines makes a 
sort of unofficial comprehensive by requiring each student to pass his 
orientation course (listed under English) before he receives credit on 
his Freshman English. South Dakota Mines and Vanderbilt have 
so-called “sick’’ sections, or “‘goat’’ sections, for weak students, who 
must take the work more slowly than regularly scheduled. Students 
doing such work usually reach the end of the year with one term of 
English unfinished, and must complete the Freshman requirement in 
summer school or in the Sophomore year—if they pass enough other 
work to remain in school. 
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IV. REMEDY: NONCREDIT, SUB-FRESHMAN COURSES 


In addition to the engineering schools and colleges whose several 
remedial schemes have already been discussed, about one-fourth of 
the total number come forward and, without apology, offer straight 
noncredit, sub-Freshman English. Among such institutions we find 
the state universities in Alabama, Arizona, California, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, New Jersey, Utah, and Wisconsin. The last- 
named abandoned the course several years ago but found it neces- 
sary again this year. Illinois University gave up its course some time 
ago, but only because of poor morale among the students. 

Several of these institutions combine in one the state university 
and the state technological college. Among states maintaining sepa- 
rate technical schools, the following give noncredit courses in Eng- 
lish at those institutions: Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Texas, and Virginia. Montana State gives a sub- 
standard course, but possibly it receives partial credit under some of 
the systems already discussed. 

Other engineering schools finding it necessary to give noncredit 
remedial English courses are: Bucknell, Carnegie Tech, Dayton, 
Lehigh, Santa Clara, and Toledo. 

Most of these courses run for one quarter or one semester and 
require the attendance of a three-hour course. Many institutions 
give the courses over again in the second term for those who fail in 
the first term, but usually find that students unable to pass the 
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remedial work are so ill-prepared as to fail enough other work to be 
forced out of school. Entering students required to take these pre- 
liminary courses may reach proportions as high as one-third the 
entire class. The average is about 20 per cent, though in several in- 
stitutions administrative and economic conditions force an arbitrary 
limit of, say, 10 per cent. A few schools with more highly restrictive 
entrance requirements give the work to as low as 5 per cent of the 
Freshmen. 

Out of all this welter it appears that a majority of the colleges and 
universities find it necessary to give noncredit or part-credit English 
courses for those students entering inadequately prepared. A vast 
majority of schools not actually offering such work still make provi- 
sion for weak students by sectioning them into homogeneous groups 
for intensive, though credited, study. Fully 90 per cent of colleges 
studied give some sort of special treatment to their poorer students. 


V. PARTIAL DIAGNOSES 


Why do these conditions exist? Why is it necessary for some of 
the best universities in the country, many of them accepting a very 
small portion of their applicants, to give this special work below 
college level? Is it the fault of the high schools, the colleges, or the 
age in which we live? 

During the past few weeks the writer has been in correspondence 
with the superintendents of schools in the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia, in an effort to get their views and suggestions. 
Ten of them failed to respond; two referred the inquiry to subordi- 
nates, who failed to reply; two said the curriculum varied widely 
among local communities—and sent a list of all high-school prin- 
cipals, to whom one could apply for information; two expressed 
willingness to sell a printed course of study at prices of $0.50 and 
$2.50, respectively ; and one, using the blank space at the bottom of 
the inquiry, expressed himself as having no time for a “discussion.” 

For the others, however, the discussions are full, frank, and earn- 
est, several of them going for two or more typewritten pages. Most 
of them indicate a requirement of three years of English, with an 
optional fourth year, for high-school graduation. Usually, their high- 
school work is to be divided about equally between composition and 
literature. 
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Many of the high-school English teachers give thorough drill in 
grammar and composition, with frequent themes checked for errors 
and returned to the student. A great majority of the teachers, how- 
ever, are so overloaded in students and in hours that they are unable 
to do this drill. Observant college teachers recognize this condition 
and are prepared for it. From colleges as far separated as New York 
and Texas and California come defenses of high-school teachers who 
labor under these handicaps. 

While the high-school curricula are controlled largely in the local 
communities—most of the state offices admit that their control is 
mainly advisory—there is remarkable similarity among their pub- 
lished requirements. The differences in preparation seem to be be- 
tween schools and not between states, bringing the conclusion that 
certain schools are more fortunate in the personnel of their faculty 
(and students?) than are other schools. Some universities have al- 
most reached the point of knowing in advance which schools will 
send them deficient students. 

One college teacher decries the passing of the old private academy, 
which, he believes, prepared students much better than do the mod- 
ern tax-supported schools; another college teacher, in an almost 
contiguous state, ranks the students in his university in five cate- 
gories, with those from his largest city school first and those of 
private schools fifth and last. It may be that the academies have 
deteriorated as much in quality as in quantity. 

College English teachers have long noted that students with 
previous training in Latin or other language are superior to those 
without it, and have usually accepted a causal relationship between 
the two. School superintendents, however, are more likely to re- 
verse the causal relationship and to say that the student takes Latin 
or French because he is already good in languages, meaning English. 
Accordingly, the amount of language studied tends to decrease, for 
the double reason that it is not stressed and that other subjects are 
offered in its place. Only one state, Indiana, requires that Latin be 
offered, but even there it is elective. School officials estimate that 
from 20 to 80 per cent of their high-school students get as much as a 
year of language other than English, but all of them agree that it is 
on the decline. One state superintendent speaks in horrified manner 
of the possibility of requiring Latin, while another as frankly says 
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that, if his schools are giving subjects the students do not wish to 
study, then he will find other subjects. 

Only the larger city schools make any attempt to separate and 
to prepare those students who plan to enter college. Perhaps that 
one fact carries most of the explanation of the present unsatisfactory 
situation, since colleges now draw from all communities. Possibly 
the regents’ examination in New York State or the college-entrance 
examination in California is the best answer. School superintendents 
in those states are keenly alive to those conditions and prepare for 
them. Some state universities make detailed studies of the strengths 
and weaknesses of students from different schools and make this 
information available. Such compilations are as challenging as they 
are informative. In general, there is a feeling among both college and 
high-school teachers that more exchange of opinion and experience 
would result in better junction between them; but the fact that 
many state universities are required by law to accept without ex- 
amination high-school graduates has tended to drive secondary and 
higher education apart. 

The writer is convinced that part of the trouble arises out of our 
modern belief that everyone must have a high-school education 
whether he wants it or not. A generation ago only those with con- 
siderable energy, initiative, and vision finished high school at all, and 
many of those never entered college. Now, with mushroomed high 
schools in every community and ubiquitous omnibuses supported by 
laws of positive attendance and nega‘ ive labor, essentially the entire 
adolescent population is in high school, many of them for no par- 
ticular reason. It is certainly not the purpose of this paper to lament 
these opportunities for deserving people who did not have them 
before. Our educational system, as a part of our democracy of equal 
opportunity for all, is an object of pride for all of us. 

Yet there are certain implications which we cannot overlook. 
First of all, by removing all restrictions we have taken away from 
solid education one of its strongest motivations, exclusiveness (an 
ugly word in a democracy!). Next, we have inevitably, perhaps un- 
consciously, lowered our secondary-school standards to those of the 
average, rather than to those of the superior, student. Third, we 
have started drawing a majority of our high-school students from 
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homes where no such training had been given the parents. Conse- 
quently, these parents, seeing no immediate use for some courses 
formerly regarded as basic, have demanded their discontinuance in 
favor of more “practical” courses; and the students, finding the 
“practical” courses less abstract and therefore less arduous, have 
flocked into them. Fourth, we have experimented with all kinds of 
short cuts, none of which can ever take the place of detailed study, 
yet which are necessary if we are to appeal to the masses and keep 
them moving along the prescribed route. Fifth, in our efforts to 
“prepare the student for the community in which he is to live,” we 
have extended elective privileges to students too young to exercise 
them, and from homes not qualified to advise concerning them; we 
have made high-school courses terminal rather than preparatory, 
thus penalizing the graduate who may enter college; we have devel- 
oped a tradition of passing all students who fulfil the barest require- 
ments for a high-school diploma. Sixth and last, the colleges and 
high schools have allowed themselves to drift apart, the latter throw- 
ing up its collective hat in being freed at last from college domina- 
tion, and the former condemning but not aiding the high schools in 
their efforts. 

What the masses have gained, the individual has lost. While none 
would say that the total effect has not been a gain, the colleges must 
deal with individuals and not masses. The colleges, therefore, have 
lost. True, the colleges have felt recently the influence of greatly 
increased student bodies, with many of the attitudes and pressures 
just presented as affecting the high schools. For example, the anti- 
evolution upheaval of a sesquidecade ago in the southeast was plain- 
ly the result of an influx of college students from subcollege homes in 
the days of prosperity follov “1g “‘e war of 1914-18. When the home 
folks learned what was being taught in the colleges, they told their 
legislators about it. Despite these facts, however, the colleges still 
deal with minorities. 

College English teachers feel that in high school the students read 
too much and write too little; that they come to college inadequately 
prepared in the matter and manner of detailed study and applica- 
tion. The following opinions are offered without comment or de- 
fense, except that there are many more like them. 
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From colleges in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Indiana, and New York, 
last speaking: “‘. . . . students entering with poor preparation... . 
come from high schools where little or no writing is required in the 
Senior year. This seems to me a mistaken policy. A whole year of 
literary impressions without any written expression seems to me bad 
pedagogy.” 

From a mining school in the Midwest: “. ... there is an over- 
emphasis upon the teaching of the classics in our high schools 
I do not believe I could expect an athlete to become a good football 
player by watching football games.” 

From endowed universities in California and New York State, the 
latter speaking: “They [high-school teachers] tell me that even in 
good high schools training in written composition has come to be a 
farce. We reap the result of it in college He [the student] has to 
settle down to the business of training himself in those mechanical 
matters which grammar school and high school should have pro- 
vided.” 

From a military and engineering college in the southeast: “We 
find that students with “A” and “B” grades in high school cannot 
spell, punctuate, or write a decent sentence.” 

From the state technical school in the same state: ‘In [this state] 
the poor preparation in English seems to be due .. . . to the ‘pro- 
gressive’ curriculum of our high schools, which though it may pre- 
pare the students for life certainly does not prepare them for 
college.” 

From an endowed eastern technical school: “Perhaps our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools lay too much emphasis on what they 
term ‘character training’ and as a consequence neglect a thorough 
groundwork in the three R’s.” 

From a north-midwestern state university: “. ... most of these 
deficient engineers [in English] never go on in the college of engineer- 
ing. They either flunk out of school entirely or they switch to edu- 
cation or commerce.” 

From a south-midwestern state university: “[these engineering 
students] despise anything taught by women.” 

From another south-midwestern state university: “. ... causes 
for poor preparation are: first, poor preparation in high school; sec- 
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ond, simply the incapacity to learn academic subjects; and third, 
laziness.” 

From a southeastern state technical school: “. . . . some students 
are born and reared in families where English is not spoken. I do not 
mean they are foreigners . . . . most of our failures come from con- 
solidated high schools 

From an endowed New England university: 


Give me a former newspaper man rather than a man trained in academic work 
with no writing experience. The former will know what it means to toil with 
words. I tried Harvard Ph.D.’s and gave them up years ago. The young in- 
structor who regards the teaching of English composition as a step to something 
“‘better”’ will never get into my department again. 


From a state university in the Rocky Mountains: 


Certainly one reason for the poor preparation of many students is the social 
level from which they come, and often the low I.Q. Another reason is the fact 
that many schools have ceased to be educational institutions in any sense. Stu- 
dents are held in school and passed from grade to grade, and finally graduated, 
whether they have done any work or not. This is not vaporizing; I know it to be 
a fact. During my summer classes, especially, teachers agree on the type of work 
which needs to be done, but they tell me again and again that the school 
authorities will not permit them to do the work, and require students to meet 
standards. 

This goes back to the training which school principals and superintendents 
get in teacher-training institutions and a widespread current theory of what 
education is. As far as the teaching of English goes, it has been progressively 
worse for two decades, Some thirty years ago, a few of us began an effort to 
remove from the schools the authoritative grammar of abstractions—mere 
memory work—and substitute a scientific approach. Some of the “educators” 
got hold of the idea, misunderstood it as usual, and threw out all language teach- 
ing! We are reaping the results at present. As far as the teaching of English is 
concerned, we should have been much better off today if we could have killed 
the teachers colleges thirty years ago! No single idea has come out of them in 
that time which is in any way constructive. 


From an endowed university in the Southeast: 


My general opinion is simply that the situation arises out of the failure of the 
system of universal compulsory education as instituted under modern auspices. 
The curriculum of our high schools apparently is neither of the kind that pre- 
pares for college nor of the kind that prepares for life. I must confess that I 
don’t know what it does. But evidently it is in a confused, most disordered con- 
dition, and nowhere more than in the South, where a large-scale system of public 
education was improvised in a very brief period, under the general direction of 
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Columbia University missionaries who had no knowledge of the southern situa- 
tion but much passionate desire to control it 

I can see no specific remedy for the disease. I don’t think mere changes in 
methods and subjects on the building of consolidated high schools, and all of 
that, will do very much good because such things cannot, as yet, alter the 
fundamental confusion. Meanwhile, we of the colleges are simply in for a bad 
time, and until the situation improves, from the first grade on up, we’ll continue 
to have a bad time. 


It may be that all of these “explanations” are not diagnoses at 
all, but only condemnations. The difficulty is worthy of further 
study and of attempts at correction. 


IMPROVING READING AND RELATED STUDY SKILLS 
OF COLLEGE WOMEN 


RAY H. SIMPSON’ 


The primary purpose of the work reported in this article was 
threefold: (1) to teach a group of thirty-one women college students 


how to improve their reading skills and related study habits; (2) to 
obtain some measures, subjective and objective, of the efficiency of 
the methods employed; and (3) to determine whether college stu- 
dents who are already rapid readers could profit from the type of 
work which is usually given only to those who are in academic 
difficulty. 

In the group were seven Freshmen, sixteen Sophomores, three 
Juniors, and five Seniors who were enrolled in a class called “Mental 
Adjustments.” The purposes individual students had in selecting 
the course were varied. Some were having definite difficulty with 
academic work, others wanted help in selecting a major, a few took 
it for the lack of any other course that appealed to them, and a large 
number were primarily interested in obtaining a picture of their 
individual strengths and weaknesses together with some suggestions 
as to how their strong points might be utilized and their weaknesses 
eliminated. With this variety of purpose in selecting the course, a 


* Assistant professor of psychology in the College of Education of the University 
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relatively heterogeneous group was produced. This situation made 
it possible to compare to some extent the effect of the work on ex- 
tremely good students and rapid readers with the effect on relatively 
poor students and poor readers. 

Steps employed in the work.—The following items give briefly the 
major steps taken in improving the study habits, particularly the 
reading skills, of the students in the group: 


A. A pretest consisting of the Iowa Silent Reading Test (Form A) 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test (Form A) was given. These 
test results were scored and percentile standings based on tenta- 
tive local college norms were indicated. A reading profile for each 
individual based on percentile status on all subtests was made to 
show graphically to the student her specific strengths and weak- 
nesses as well as her general standing with respect to those with 
whom she competes academically. 


B. The students met as 4 group for the study of reading and related 
habits one period (fifty minutes) a week for nine weeks. During 
these nine weeks individual conferences were also held. The num- 
ber of conferences per student varied from one to six. Some idea 
of how the work was carried on during the nine weeks may be 
gained from the following abbreviated list of activities: 
1. Group discussion of results on the pretests including an 
explanation of the percentile system. 
2. Explanation to each student of her results in relation to her 
Barnard colleagues and in relation to college students in 
general. 
3. Lecture and discussion concerning 
a) the importance of reading and related study skills with 
emphasis on economy of time in reading, and 

b) how some other students have improved their reading and 
related study skills. (This material was based on data 
from published investigations as well as the writer’s ex- 
perience with other students in the college where the work 
was being carried on.) 

4. Ruth Strang’s Study Type of Reading Exercises? were intro- 


2 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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duced and their use explained. These exercises which the stu- 
dents enjoyed using formed the basis for most of the actual 
reading done in the group. Each of the twenty chapters in 
the exercises has approximately one thousand words in it. 
Thus, equipped with a stop watch, it was possible for the 
student to keep a record of her speed of reading this type of 
material. The time in minutes and seconds was recorded and 
then converted by means of a scale into words per minute. 
From one to four chapters were read and the chapter com- 
prehension questions answered in the course of a period. 
The number of chapters read in a particular period depended 
chiefly upon the amount of time given to other types of ac- 
tivity. It was emphasized time and again that the greatest 
gain from the work could come only if the ideas gained during 
these periods were applied to their other reading. At the end 
of the period all exercises were collected so that the answers 
could be analyzed, progress or lack of it noted, and sugges- 
gestions made for further work. These corrections and sug- 
gestions were studied by the students at the beginning of 
each period, and a chance was offered for the students to ask 
questions. 

. Lecture and discussion of the variety of purposes for which 
a student should be prepared to read. Here such purposes as 
reading to get the general idea, to answer specific questions, 
to follow directions, and to find differences in points of view 
were illustrated and analyzed with respect to economy of 
time and appropriate speed. 

. Lecture and discussion on the relation of the kind of material 
to speed and comprehension. Such points as the fact that 
reading at the rate of five hundred words a minute with some 
types of material might be too slow while reading o ypes 
of material at the rate of two hundred words pef minute 
might be entirely too fast for efficiency. Emphasis was 
placed on attempting correctly to evaluate and relate the 
three factors of purpose, type of material, and speed. 

. Lecture and discussion on specific approaches which increase 
the effectiveness of reading. Two examples will be given to 
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illustrate this very important subject. It was found by in- 
vestigation that a major percentage of students began a book 
or section of a book by plunging into the first part and trying 
to analyze it thoroughly without having any idea of the 
major purpose of the book, without appreciating the author’s 
framework, without summarizing their own ideas on the 
subject or attempting to organize them. It was pointed out 
that such a procedure was similar to the process of under- 
standing a picture by first analyzing the square inch in the 
upper left-hand corner, then the next square inch, then the 
next, and so on, without first seeing the picture as a whole. 
From these discussions developed the importance of reading 
tables of contents, of skimming, of noting paragraph head- 
ings, and of reading summaries at times. The idea that each 
individual should have a framework on which to place sepa- 
rate items of information so that they would not be so quick- 
ly forgotten was also emphasized. 

Our second example of improving efficiency in reading 
deals with the importance of clarifying and incorporating 
into one’s personality the ideas received through reading. 
How can the ideas become and remain effective elements in 
the thinking equipment of the individual? It has been dem- 
onstrated experimentally that if an individual simply reads 
and reads and reads without utilizing the ideas in one or more 
forms of expression, the amount of forgetting is appallingly 
great. Impression without expression is really only half the 
process if reading is to be really effective in the life of the 
individual. What does this mean with respect to reading? It 
means that the reader should frequently take time out to 
formulate in his own mind and in his own way what he has 
been reading. He should see how the new information fits in 
with the core of information which he already has. The stu- 
dent is likely to say: “Oh, I do that in the examination.” 
The difficulty with waiting that long is that the ideas which 
were fairly clear immediately after the reading are no longer 
clear. The spirit and many of the details have long since de- 
parted because they had no firm anchor and were not tied up 
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with the thinking of the individual. Inculcating the ideas by 
sitting and thinking about them will help; but for the or- 
dinary individual or student, talking and writing the ideas 
in one’s own words are excellent insurance against forgetting. 
It is sound psychologically to learn a thing in the way it is 

going to be used. Therefore, practice expression of the ideas 
received through reading. 

. After at least four chapters had been read in the Study Type 
of Reading Exercises the students were instructed to start a 
graph of progress in speed and comprehension. Possible 
methods of constructing the graph were indicated. The 
graphs of most students included: (a) a line connecting the 
plotted speed of reading each chapter, (0) a line based on a 
combination of speed and comprehension, and (c) a smoothed 
speed line which was based on the average speed of groups of 
four chapters, i.e., chapters, i, ii, iii, and iv constituting one 
average and chapters v, vi, vii, and viii making up a second, 
etc. The purpose of these graphs was primarily one of mo- 
tivation. Accurate reading of graphs—a skill which many 
students did not have—was also promoted through this 
process of constructing them. Progress or lack of progress 
could readily be seen by the student. If it were found that 
progress apparently was not being made, then other ap- 
proaches, methods, and materials were utilized. 

. Each student answered a set of thirty questions on study 
habits which had previously been found significant in dif- 
ferentiating between students who were doing failing work 
and students who were doing superior academic work.’ The 
answers to these questions formed the basis for short class 
discussions of study habits. These discussions were followed 
by individual conferences on specific problems which the 
students faced. A follow-up of these study habits was made 
later in the semester to check up on the efficiency with which 
the suggestions were being put into practice. 

to. At the second class meeting work was begun by each student 
3S. L. Pressey, Casebook of Research in Educational Psychology (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1937), PP. 153-54- 
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on vocabulary enlargement. Each student was given a mim- 
eographed sheet indicating ways in which she might sys- 
tematically enlarge her working vocabulary. New words 
encountered by the student were kept and learned and over- 
learned to insure retention. Also, a list of prefixes and suffixes 
most commonly used in the English language was given to 
the students so that they might become thoroughly familiar 
with them. At each class meeting the students were in- 
structed to report on progress made in vocabulary improve- 
ment. 

. Certain exercises in S. L. Pressey’s A Manual of Reading 
Exercises for Freshmen, particularly those dealing with the 
reading or interpretation of charts, graphs, and diagrams, 
were also utilized. 

. At the end of the nine weeks’ training period a retest of read- 
ing skills was given. This retest consisted of Form B of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test and Form B of the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test. Since these forms are comparable in kind and 
difficulty to the pretests given earlier, an objective evalua- 
tion of the efficiency of the work was possible. 


As has been illustrated, the writer believes that no one approach 
should be used to the exclusion of other methods. The type of ap- 
proach which proves most efficacious with one student may have 
few desirable effects with another student. Also, some measures are 
necessary to evaluate intelligently the changes which are taking 
place. While some of the matters under discussion can be ap- 
proached profitably in a reasonably large group, a close check should 
be kept on individual needs and progress. 

Some results of the work—The value and results obtained from the 
reading work will be summarized from two standpoints—a subjec- 
tive one and an objective one. 

A picture of the specific values which the students themselves 
believed they obtained from the period of training is presented in the 
following list containing brief excerpts taken from the comments 
written by them in response to the suggestion that each individual 
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make an anonymous evaluation of the reading work. Since these re- 

ports were written outside of class, in many cases on a typewriter, 

and the writer has no way of knowing who wrote particular evalua- 

tions, it is believed that they represent frank, critical opinions. The 
students felt: 

1. They were made conscious of the fact that reading habits can be improved. 
It seems hard to believe that the ability to read faster and comprehend 
more can actually be taught in a few months’ time—taught to college stu- 


dents the greatest part of whose knowledge has been obtained through 
reading over a period of at least 12 years. But you have proved to us that 


The work made me conscious of the fact that one can develop the 
ability to read. Heretofore, the “art” of reading has seemed to be some 
innate, intangible ability which could not be explained or developed. Now I 
realize that, with the proper attention and concentration, one can improve 
his reading ability 

You win! Yes, you do. On those first few days of class I listened carefully 
to your statements about the improvement that can be made in reading 
But—lI did not believe you. But, as I say, you win. You have proof now. 
.... 1 had always been a slow reader and just took it as a handicap, not 
ever thinking about changing. It seemed that I had to look at each word 
carefully to get any meaning. Now I know what was the matter. 


.... the realization that I can read with greater speed and better com- 
prehension (has come along with) actual improvement in reading habits be- 
cause of my consciousness of what poor reading is... . . 


When I first started to practice in the workbook to improve speed, grasp 
the central idea and the meaning of the whole, I was inclined to think that 
the whole procedure was rather silly, but when I am confronted with my 
own results, I must admit that I was quite wrong 


I feel that the reading work I have done this term has really been valu- 
able. Frankly, at the beginning I didn’t think it could be of any use, or that 
I would be able to change any of my reading habits now. I went on with it, 
however, and was surprised at the changes I found taking place 
very grateful for having my attention called to this important problem 


. They learned the need for the use of different methods with variant kinds of 
material 


I now glance over the least important things instead of feeling it my duty 
to plow through them laboriously 
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The work showed me the best ways and the different ways to read various 
materials. .... 


. They practiced improved concentration. 
I find that the work has helped me specifically in keeping my mind on the 
alert for important points. .... 


I find I concentrate much better now and utilize my newly-acquired 


My speed increased rapidly, and I found that I could concentrate more 
easily..... 


They received valuable information. 
[The material used] contains much valuable information which was in 
part completely new to me..... 


. They were given tools with which to work. 

I feel that the class practice was most beneficial because it showed us 
how to go about improving our reading skill. Once we know how, we can 
practice ourselves, .... 


Though I have still not increased my reading speed and accuracy to its 
full capacity, I now have the tools with which to work. .... 
. They were aided in learning how to grasp the central thought: 
I find that the work has helped me specifically in grasping the central 


When I am reading material for my other courses I am conscious of the 
fact that I can read more quickly and pretend to myself that I am being 
timed and will be expected to know the central idea of the matter as well as 
related details. In this way my mind does not wander, nor do I look at the 
page without its transmitting any meaning to me. 


. They improved their vocabularies. 
Greater interest in vocabulary building [was stimulated]. 


I have formed the habit of looking up words the meaning of which I did 
not know, so that I have increased my vocabulary in many branches of my 


. They were aided in outlining and conclusion-drawing. 
[The work] has refreshed in my mind the way to outline. ... . 


I considered the reading exercises a bore at first but concentrated anyhow 
and was gratified to see the great improvement in my reading speed. ... . 


speed to this end..... 
idea of a passage..... 
reading..... 
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The practice in outlining helped me a good deal because my greatest trouble 
is organizing my material after I’ve read it..... 


The work particularly helped me in drawing conclusions from read- 


9. They gained confidence. 
I for one feel that I have much more confidence in my reading ability now 


10. They transferred the principles learned. 
I feel that I can definitely carry over the principles learned in the exercises 
to everyday reading. .... 


It has carried over into my daily reading. ... . 


I have also attempted, with some degree of success, to carry this over 
to my required reading. .... 

I have found that through this practice in the reading period that the 
gains transferred to my work in other subjects. .. . . 

The practices have been of help in doing the outside reading required for 
term papers. .... 

.... 1 applied this concentration to my reading outside of this special 
work, and found it of great use, particularly during examinations, when I 
found that I could get my reviewing and studying done much faster than I 
expected. I have been helped in reading foreign languages, mathematics and 
science as well as in English fiction and non-fiction. 

On the other side of the picture we find one girl indicating she 
believed the work had been a waste of time for her. Another saw no 
immediate gain from the work but thought it might have some value 
later on. A few of the students felt that there should have been a 
greater amount of very difficult material used for practice reading in 
class. Three students indicated they would like more training in 
handling reading assignments in fields which were given a relatively 
small amount of attention in class. Additional practice in note-tak- 
ing was desired by a couple of giris. Of course, the training was far 
from ideal, but in the overwhelming majority of cases it was rated 
quite favorably by those participating. 

Do the objective results obtained by comparing the efficiency of 
reading activities before training with efficiency after training tend 
to substantiate the tenor of the students’ subjective evaluations? 


than before. .... 
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Generally speaking, the answer seems to be clearly in the affirmative. 
Four lines of evidence tend to produce this conclusion. First, the 
average number of words read per minute in Strang’s Study Type of 
Reading Exercises at the beginning of the practice work was 355 
while at the end of the nine weeks of work the average had jumped 
to 740 words per minute with no apparent sacrifice in comprehen- 
sion. Second, the average Total Comprehension Score on the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test (Form A) before practice was 179.5 (forty- 
seventh percentile on the local norms); on the retest using Form B 
of the same test the average score was 190.9 (seventy-second per- 
centile on the local norms). Third, before practice the average score 
on the rate section of the Iowa Test was 33; the average score on 
Form B taken after the practice period was 46 which represents a 
gain from the forty-sixth to the eighty-third percentile on the local 
norms. Fourth, on the Nelson-Denny test the average score before 
practice was 123.1 while the score on the second form taken after 
practice was 130.1, which indicates an average percentile shift from 
one of 51 to one of 68. It should be mentioned that one subtest on 
the Nelson-Denny test and several subtests on the Iowa test were 
not quite difficult enough for the best students particularly after 
they had had training. If there had been sufficient “ceiling’’ on all 
tests, it is probable that the demonstrable gains would have been 
even greater on these two tests. While no control group was used at 
the time of this evaluation, the writer has evidence that only very 
minor gains, if any, would have been shown in nine weeks without 
practice. From objective evidence we are justified in saying that the 
work did have a desirable effect on the types of reading skills and 
abilities which are measured by the instruments indicated above. 

The objective evidence would seem to indicate that the gains in 
reading ability were not restricted to the initially poorer readers. In 
two of the measures which have been mentioned, the Iowa Total 
Comprehension Score and the Nelson-Denny Total Score, the poor- 
est five readers registered average gains of 16.8 and 9.6 points, 
respectively; corresponding average gains of the five best readers 
were 5.6 and g. It should be remembered in comparing the results 
just given that neither test had sufficient “ceiling” for the best 
students which would tend to limit the amount of gain which could 
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be shown by the best readers. On the Iowa rate section the average 
gain of the five lowest readers was 7 points while that of the five 
best readers was 9.8. On the Strang Study Type of Reading Exercises 
the average percentage gain of the lowest five was go; the aver- 
age gain of the top five was 120. It will be noted that the gain of the 
highest group was greatest in two of the four measures. Parentheti- 
cally, it should be said that a check on comprehension in the rate 
tests indicated that the pronounced gain in speed was not made at 
the expense of comprehension. Apparently training in reading skills 
can be carried on profitably with students whose speed and compre- 
hension is already quite superior. 


“MY LITTLE ONE-UNIT COURSE” 
EDNA ANDERSON’ 


What song the Sirens sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid him- 
self among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.— 
Str THoMAS BROWNE. 

The average student in our big City College leaves a modern 
home, is whisked to the campus in a streetcar or bus or jalopy, 
passes through a quadrangle where other average students are drink- 
ing modern Coca-colas or are munching synthetic sandwiches, seats 
himself in a classroom heated and ventilated by mechanical drafts. 
And lo! before him is a crisp new book printed with the lyrics of 
Sappho or the idyls of Theocritus, and they leave him cold. Quite 
frankly he yawns and says, “But I don’t get a thrill.” 

You see, he is still thinking of the traffic signals, the cars that he 
has dodged, the movie-house on the corner. Those are real—those 
are part of his odyssey. And Sappho’s “apples on the topmost 
bough,” the “dark hyacinth” of Theocritus, Virgil’s “murmuring 
golden bees” are mere words on the printed page, but worlds and 
ages removed from his plans and interests. His world is limited, 
of course—a flat world, I should say, with hardly three dimensions 
and the fourth not dreamed of. 


* Miss Anderson is a member of the faculty of City College, Los Angeles. 
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But it was a flat world for me, too, my masters, until I was forced 
to realize, in spite of my natural indolence, that the fourth dimen- 
sion of teaching lay in just this: discovering the theme of the sirens’ 
song and the strange long-lost name of Achilles. In other words, 
in spite of the overabundance of books on the market, never use a 
text in a literature class until strangeness and surprise are in the 
interpretation; never take a thing for granted, but wonder contin- 
ually at the luring patience of Penelope or the frustrated passion of 
Electra. To read between the lines—to remember that the words 
before you are not all, just a part, of the meaning of the author, that 
behind them lie the Greek world, the Sicilian world, the plans and 
defeats of Rome, and to try to supply the rest so that a classic looms 
“big with portent.” 

Sir Thomas Browne knew; the poets know; sometimes I am sure, 
and then again I fail. Occasionally a history instructor or a foreign- 
language instructor, with a sense of the reality of things, will come 
to my rescue, with a lecture all filled with actual materials and in- 
stances, perhaps about the Renaissance and Botticelli’s wan and 
wistful madonnas, with the “wistfulness of exiles,” perhaps about 
Dante’s strangely mapped universe with its traitors in hell and its 
ecstatic rose-heaven. Or Arthur Weigall’s books about a small and 
gamin Cleopatra, a Sappho, chic and elegant, will help me to give 
the students this thrill about beauty of another time, a loveliness 
more potent than that of our Hollywood charmers. 

So, living in the present, but trying to live in the past, too, for 
the sake of all it has to offer of use, significance, worldly wisdom, 
and variety, I find that I have learned to emphasize when I teach 
literature, and what I stress are just those hidden meanings and 
allusions that are there concealed behind the print on the tiresome 
modern page. 

What I give due value to are these: 

Climate and scenery, which include a consideration of the “‘frost- 
rimmed forests of Beowulf, the spring-time of Palestine—‘“‘for lo! the 
rains are over and gone’”’—and the dreary Pontus that Ovid knew. 
Something of the shore line of Greece, the white cliffs of Leucadia, 
the sands of the Sahara, “the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,” within which a hunted shepherd king might rest. Thomas 
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Mann has known all this, and in his astounding Joseph series has 
done what every instructor should do—taken us down to the sea in 
ships and over the desert in caravans. He, too, could have made us 
see the rocky farm of Ithaca to which a tired Ulysses returned, like 
a New England farm within hailing distance of the sea—with grass 
and mint in the sparse pastures and sheep in the hollows of the hill. 
Not so far away was the peasant home of Electra, a hall indifferently 
kept by the half-crazed and bitter woman, where there was scant 
comfort in that greeting of hers. And a country with scant comfort 
for the beautiful visiting queen-mother—rough country roads that 
jolted the shining chariot and displeased the proud horses, shaggy 
olive trees that spread their desolate, still shadow. Thornton Wilder 
can make this country live again in the quiet and sure way that I 
mean. Every one of his books emphasizes not the flamboyant but 
the everyday aspect of the country, intimate and sure—the water 
“warring with stones in the gorges,” the rawhide bridge that was 
cracked with the heat, a village by the sea that had the same still 
hum of evening sounds that we have in any country town today. 

And if we still need a resurrection of outlines of the land that 
could produce unhappy kings and queens and tormented princes, 
all we need do is to turn to Eugene O’Neill’s trilogy, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra. A seacoast again and wanderers that return with 
changed views of life, narrow valleys that intensify virtues and vices, 
little and loved plots of land that increase the sense of possession 
until it becomes a mania. The places mentioned in our revered clas- 
sics were not so vast as they sound; Medea’s dragons were not so 
swift that there could be lost altogether that everlasting kinship 
that makes all men so strangely alike. The feeling for the land, then, 
is very strong in all world-literature and should be strengthened in 
the reader by a constant return to the common objects that he 
knows. 

How people lived upon these lands: Ages ago did they pass home- 
ward, too, beneath still poplar trees to lighted lamps and bread and 
wine upon their tables? Were there hired men plowing in the warm 
brown fields? What horses drew the chariots that were driven by 
Pindar’s young undefeated athletes? And, if we visited Sicily today, 
would there be a dim remembrance somewhere in each landscape 
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of shepherds who had sung for other shepherds, of slender girls who 
played for reapers that the work might not seem labor at all? 

There are matchless working-scenes that have come down to us— 
the big one-eyed Cyclops’ tending of his flocks, Ulysses’ sailors toil- 
ing to repair their ships, the maidens of Nausicaa washing clothes 
and hanging them to dry against the stretch of violet Aegean. But 
make these scenes yours: you must be the Cyclops milking the ewes 
in dark caves with the pushing sheep against the cavern’s mouth; 
you must be the sailor watching the stars, “the rainy Hyades that 
vexed the dim sea,’’ while around him the dangerous rocks and the 
escaped winds made him long for the sweet land of Greece; you 
must be one of the girls who served Nausicaa, cleansing the garments 
and hangings, taking them down when they were blown full of the 
fresh wind from the chilly sunlit sea. Or learn how Penelope wove 
and unraveled her web; how the patient, adoring Cyclops tamed the 
bear cub for the sea nymph; find out about Horace’s Sabine farm. 
Did it have aqueducts with water for the dry season and a garden 
large enough to furnish leek salads for all those guests who trooped 
down from Rome? 

You need here the play by James Barrie, The Boy David, to find 
out what can be done with sheep and a shepherd’s house and grain 
fields slanted across by the rays of a setting sun. Bethlehem will 
seem like a neighboring town down near San Diego, at the time of 
the year when there are green pastures and still waters; and Ruth, 
not just a name amid “the alien corn’”’ but the woman whose warmth 
and eagerness are in a lyric singer—David, the son of Jesse. 

How our men of talent instinctively choose the details that will 
give us a picture! Gotthold Lessing stops for an instant in his 
Laokoén to describe the garb of an Agamemnon—the great mantle, 
the soft vest, the fine laced boots, giving him a scepter hand- 
wrought, fit for a natural king. And a dramatist, Arthur Turney, in 
his Daughters of Atreus shows us a Clytemnestra so golden that she 
reminds us of the day; and Electra, so garbed in sultry red that her 
appearance is like the blooming of a dangerous flower. 

Picture “men at work” in those old days but dress them as the 
times ordained, in sandals that allowed the dust to filter in along the 
roads near Nazareth (white-laced sandals for Virginia on her way 
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to school in Rome), in rough tunics, togas purple-bordered; webs 
cream-colored and tawny, and statuesque draperies for the tall, fine 
Greek women. Let the warriors of Beowulf’s day be alive with gleam 
of metal, but not be made gods, either; let Francis go humbly in 
gray, as unassuming as his birds; and let Petrarch’s Laura and Dante’s 
Beatrice, who have become names and a legend, let them have 
mysterious headdresses and naive blues and golds that suggest the 
Pre-Raphaelites. 

Now you will actually see them, of course, and their faces will 
remind you of faces that you know. Dante’s gaunt profile will bring 
to mind the reformer in your home town, Diana will suggest in her 
indifferent fineness and grace a famous tennis-player of today, the 
flute-player in the symphony orchestra will remind you of the shep- 
herd who piped while the woodland creatures stood around. A 
lovely woman will not be Helen of Troy, but she will have vague 
suggestions of Helen that Poe or Marlowe might have caught, too. 
Else how does eternal beauty so persist in their writing, else how 
could they believe so staunchly in traditions of faith about perfec- 
tion, unless in faces about them were intimations of immortality? 
Of course, pervading expressions have changed with the times. Pity 
has come in and has altered the ways of the gods of Olympus. We 
find Cupid not quite so mischievous, Venus not quite so fickle, 
Apollo more ready to look at Clyte, who gazes without cure. But, 
basically, men and women live, love, and are defeated or conquer; 
they find the world too much for them or rescue a part of them- 
selves where noise, confusion, cannot enter. They are epicures or 
stoics, hedonists or moralists. Their senses are gratified or denied, 
free or disciplined, they walk the same paths that the Greeks or 
Romans knew. 

So the student on his way to City College who has watched the 
traffic signal change and “the cars leap forward like unleased wild 
beasts,”’ who has, perhaps, gone past the Union Station where the 
trains come in wreathed with light and “uttering splendid cries,” 
who has seen beggars in Pershing Square and a flower-seller at 
Seventh and Grand—he will not find his world-literature so remote, 
after all. It looks wordy and erudite in the college catalogue—a 
neat little paragraph about types and masterpieces. He knows that 
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there will be an anthology and that the anthology will be expensive, 
unless he can get one secondhand. He fears that there will be re- 
search papers and strange ideas about trends and comparisons. He 
feels a little proud that it corresponds to the course at U.C.L.A. 
at Westwood but how can he cover world-literature with a one-unit 
course, and all that work for so little credit and so much worry into 
the bargain. 

So what if the instructor discards the traditional research paper 
for a semester or two—that grim research paper all documented in its 
plain manila folder. Let them write a story of the days of Pindar, 
instead, bringing back Olynipic games, hesitant boys and girls who 
questioned oracles, a country villa where Pindar lived, an Olympic 
victor who died, smart lad, while his laurels were still upon him. The 
story will be faulty, often, the love will be melodramatic, there will 
be anachronisms, gauche yet charming. But surprisingly there will 
be, not infrequently, the finest use of local color, apt references to 
farms fenced with thorn, lithe bodies rubbed with oil, lunches carried 
on a journey—not the traditional school lunch but a classical lunch, 
fish, a loaf, some blue figs, a bottle of wine cool in its green leaves. 

Or let a script for a radio broadcast take the place of the term 
paper—let a group of four experiment with the symposium, harking 
back to Plato’s beautiful Symposium, the banquet scene where the 
talk is of love “which is both rich and poor.” They will learn about 
central themes when they write their script, will learn to return to 
the main idea again and again, and, in their efforts to appear spon- 
taneous as they talk over the radio, will involuntarily employ transi- 
tional expressions that somehow never come through drill. 

Unity, coherence, emphasis! Those standbys, as old as Aristotle! 
The radio has adopted them, too, and the amateur broadcasters 
employ them proudly but unconsciously. The central idea; say, for 
instance, escapism in literature; those who oppose and those who 
approve, variations on the theme, but always the return as in a 
fugue. Suggestions of this return, indicated delicately by connecting 
words, by changes in intonation. Emphasis—secured again by the 
intonation, by the vivid and exact word, by allusions and valiant 
names that are part of the authors’ memory and knowledge. 

Ah, yes, the original composition will arouse the student and make 
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him less world-weary. A one-act play, with Terence’s charm and 
Plautus’ candor, with the old “asides” and soliloquies and stock 
heroes and boasting soldiers. Or a sketch reflecting the delicate 
“nature worship of Kalidasa. Or an attempt at the astounding and 
- impossible ode—that has been the despair of imitators from the time 
of Ben Jonson to that of music-loving Lanier. 

And for the mechanical-minded student, the one who likes India 
ink, and squat-pointed pens, and thick white paper, there are charts 
to be made that one can be proud of—showing great authors of their 
time side by side. Cervantes was writing of a gaunt knight while 
Shakespeare was writing of a fat Falstaff. Poets in England were 
describing the country churchyard while young Bryant in America 
was dealing learnedly with death. Gothic romances were terrifying 
delighted readers in England; Charles Brockden Brown was telliag 
Americans about panther men and haunted caverns. Richardson in 
London was reciting young girls’ woes; Abbé Prevost in France was 
giving a picture of his frail and infinitely lovable Manon. All on 
charts, if you please, by the student who loves facts and dates and 
rulings and columns, put down in very black India ink on very 
white paper. And amounting to scrolls and scrolls, finally, and 
rolled, like an old manuscript, and handed in as a labor of love. 

For the artist in the class—the making of a map as beautiful as 
a picture, blue seas, white boundaries, the Nile Delta, the famous 
Mediterranean, “mare nostrum.” For the importance of maps see 
Thomas Mann’s great books, marking the progress of young Joseph, 
sheaves, pit, deserts, waterways, marshes, Egypt’s proud cities, 
wherein dwelt Tut—a woman meant for a great map of a world- 
empire. Or see the Lindbergh books with the Colonel’s terse shore 
lines, diagrams made most finely and minutely, presided over by 
exact stars and suns. 

In any case—the romance of the world must come to the student, 
and his yawning days will be over. I hate to see a student yawn in 
class; I hate to see anyone yawn anywhere. Life is too terrifying to 
be yawned at. I say the romance must come. And I am using this 
word to mean excitement, wonder, admiration. The romance of his 
way to college was based upon danger and change. So there was ex- 
citement and change in the old days. The “bright face of danger.” 
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Then the fogs that surrounded the Viking ships and the storms of 
the North Atlantic. Now the song of an airplane in the night sky, 
and its flight like that of a moving star, bright against Sirius or 
close to the planet Mars. Then the sensitive Aeneas, with dim half- 
thoughts of empire and a despairing queen left behind him. Now 
an Amelia Earhart, as laconic as a man, losing her life near a little 
island in a great sea. Then Ben Hur’s red Arabians like lions in 
harness. Now polo ponies beautiful in their alert strategic maneu- 
vers. A transcontinental train today from Los Angeles to the eastern 
coast, as sleek as chromium, yesterdays ago a caravan of camels 
swinging along with feet padded for the desert and eyes fringed 
against the glare of the sand. The dance of life has gone on from the 
time of the procession in the Greek theater, strophe, antistrophe, 
epode, to the exquisite moments of the blonde Zorina, with rhythms 
and poses of her own. 

It is just that our ideas have changed about comeliness in going. 
Solomon said, you know, “There be four things which are too won- 
derful for me and four things which are comely in going.”” He men- 
tions a greyhound; a lion, which is strongest among beasts; the way 
of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon a rock. The student 
at Los Angeles City College knows the engine, the dynamo. It is 
everywhere—in his car, in the Wilshire bus, in the generators at 
Boulder Dam, in the appliances at his home in Inglewood. He has 
his own ideas about streamlining, eurythmics, about grace and speed 
in action. How can he help it, on mapped streets, on roads almost 
as straight as Hitler’s! 

But the romance is there, I insist, as it is in the old books, and 
all he needs are a few line-drawings. Perhaps all he needs is the 
name. Name a thing, said the ancient philosophers and it is yours. 
So take the sirens’ song and supply the words. The age-old en- 
chantresses will furnish the music. 


WE INVESTIGATE TOGETHER 
SISTER DIGNA' 


Before the first semester of the scholastic year has grown very old, 
instructors in history, sociology, science, and the fine arts are assign- 
ing term papers which will require considerable research on the part 
of the students. Teaching Freshmen how to collect and how to or- 
ganize material for the long themes necessarily becomes the duty of 
the Freshman composition teacher. Last fall, while trying to ener- 
gize my approach to directing sixty-five college Freshmen in writing 
term papers, I happened to read Florence Sherbourne’s article’ in 
which she disclosed that “to have an entire class study one sub- 
ject .... reading articles on it and discussing them in class... .” 
was in her experience the most satisfactory method of teaching 
Freshmen how to write the investigative theme. Taking a cue from 
her suggestion, I decided to work out a project in a similar manner. 

I began my work with the Freshmen by directing a discussion on 
the advantages of knowing how to write the investigative theme. I 
explained to the students that my primary purpose was to teach 
them how to evaluate the written word, how to formulate opinions 
on a given subject, and how to develop within themselves intellectual 
reliance. I pointed out also the benefits that they would derive from 
learning to manipulate the “writing tools” with ease and efficiency 
and to handle factual material for all life-situations. 

To determine whether my present classes would be interested in 
having the term papers serve to increase their knowledge and under- 
standing of subjects that ordinarily only provoke intellectual curios- 
ity in the more earnest and studious college student, I delivered a 
“sales talk’”’ in which I referred to the excellent topics suggested by 

' Sister Digna, O.S.B., who, in addition to taking her Master’s degree at the Cath- 
olic University of America, has also done graduate work at Michigan, Northwestern, 


and Columbia, is an instructor in English and journalism at the College of St. Scho- 
lastica, Duluth, Minn., and a contributor to educational journals. 
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previous students. My casual reminiscence challenged the group be- 
fore me. Of course, the 1938 Freshmen were just as interested in the 
deeper significance of everyday living. Excellent! Then why not 
choose topics with definite social implications? 

The next day all the composition classes submitted tentative 
topics for research. From the list posted on the blackboard, the stu- 
dents of each class chose by vote the topic upon which they would 
work. One Freshman class selected “Provision for Old Age’’; the 
other, “Socialized Medicine.” To ascertain whether the students 
were feigning an interest “to get a drag” or whether they actually 
were in earnest, I questioned them about the source of their interest 
in the selected topics. I received such answers as: “My father 
doesn’t know what to do with my grandfather. All the family have 
left him, and grandfather’s too old to live alone’”’; “I saw some inter- 
esting pictures in a popular magazine about old people”’; ““My father 
says social security is a ‘racket.’ I want to find out if that’s true’’; 
“We have the ‘in-law’ problem in our home, and I’d like to find a 
solution”; “My mother needs an operation but she’s waiting until I 
finish college so we can afford it’; “Our family doctor says that 
socialized medicine is a step toward communism. I want to know 
why”; and “I saw several articles in the newspapers about the 
Hospital Service Association. I would like to know about it.”’ Evi- 
dently, from these responses and others, the students were vitally 
concerned with the problems of old age and socialized medicine. 

As the next step, the members of each class prepared a tentative 
bibliography on the subjects chosen. The United States Catalog, the 
indexes, the reference books, and the card catalogue furnished the 
necessary reference material. The students wrote the bibliographies 
on 3X5 cards, and arranged them according to a definite form in 
alphabetical sequence. Thus, the theoretical instruction given in the 
first weeks of school as a part of the orientation program functioned 
in a practical manner. Then I appointed a general chairman for each 
class and divided the groups into committees of five, with a commit- 
tee head in charge of each group. In every instance I selected the 
brightest student to head a committee. I might say in passing that 

5 Sister Digna, “What They Want To Write,” Catholic School Journal, September, 
1937, P- 245- 
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we no longer segregate our Freshmen on the basis of aptitude, since 
we are convinced that the interplay of different types of mind and 
different degrees of intelligence in the classroom approximates more 
closely life-situations where social cleavages are not based on intel- 
ligence. The superior student as a chairman can develop her initia- 
tive and leadership. Each chairman assumed the responsibility for 
every member on her committee; whereas, the general chairman 
acted as moderator and guide for the entire group. The committees 
met to check their bibliographies; then, outside of the regular class 
period, the heads of the committees and the general chairman 
arranged one comprehensive and general bibliography. This was 
expedited by having all cards arranged in the same order. Then each 
committee head was made responsible for a certain number of books, 
pamphlets, and magazines. In other words, the head of each small 
group assigned certain material to her aides. The individual student 
had to locate the material and have it available for the entire group. 

As a result, all the city libraries, public and private, and the 
libraries of near-by towns were literally combed for all available 
material, which the college librarian placed on reserve with the ma- 
terial in the library. Now all the material was accessible to all the 
students. Without waste of time, the students were able to examine 
all possible sources. They noted the dates of publication, the re- 
liability and authority of the writers, and the approaches to the sub- 
ject. These findings gave rise to a general discussion which made the 
Freshmen more discriminating concerning original and secondary 
sources. Under the direction of the general chairman, the committee 
head assigned specific books, pamphlets, or magazine articles to 
members of her group, who read and outlined the material. 

Then the committee heads and general chairmen, meeting outside 
of the class period, checked the outlines for form and content and 
classified them under specific subtopics. At the next class meeting 
the general chairman, who presided, called on students to give re- 
ports on their readings. Since she had worked over the material, she 
was able to correlate the students’ work. An instructive discussion 
resulted. These discussional meetings served as a clearing-house 
where students noted the conflicting statements and the diverse 
opinions of authorities. In a subtle, almost indefinable way the stu- 
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dents themselves began to appraise and evaluate these ideas. Now 
the Freshmen were ready to delimit the main topics, for the class 
talks prepared them to make more restricted choices of the broader 
subjects. A sampling of the final topics includes the following: 
“What I Want To Do at Sixty,” “The Almshouse of Tomorrow,”’ 
“The Almshouse of Today,” “Suggested Remedies for Institutional 
Life for the Aged,” ““Pensions’by the Contributory System,” “Good 
Features of the Townsend Plan,” “Bad Features of the Townsend 
Plan,” “Abolishing the Poorhouse,”’ in one class; and “The Present 
Need for Socialized Medicine,” “The Cost of Medical Care,” “What 
a Doctor Thinks about Socialized Medicine,” “The American Medi- 
cal Association Has Views on Socialized Medicine,” “Advantages of 
Socialized Medicine,” and the “History of Hospital Group Insur- 
ance,”’ in the other. 

Once again the students set to work to investigate. In taking 
notes they adhered to the procedure of note-taking outlined in their 
text.‘ I set aside a part of each class hour for what I termed the 
“co-operative period.” During this time, the students under the 
guidance of their respective chairmen presented any difficulties they 
encountered in getting the specific material they desired or in under- 
standing any particular phase of the investigation. One student 
asked for assistance in determining the difference between a paid 
clinic and a hospital; another desired to know: “Will not hospital 
group insurance make the patient want to stay in the hospital, since 
he won’t be incurring extra expense? Will not cures, therefore, be 
retarded?”’ One student inquired: “I wonder if anyone knows where 
I can get statistics on the cost of sickness later than those given for 
1936. Did anyone find material in her readings that would be help- 
ful?” During these co-operative periods students exchanged bib- 
liography cards on out-of-the-way sources. Nine members of the 
class that had selected “Old Age” as their topic of research visited 
local institutions that cared for the aged. Their findings were par- 
ticularly helpful to the group at large. One student believed that the 
present social security plan “would guarantee for her (at the age of 


4 Joseph A. Thomas, Frederick A. Manchester, and Franklin W. Scott, Composition 
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sixty-five) a little cottage surrounded by flower gardens where she 
could continue collecting stamps and listening to good music.” 

Having completed reading and grading sixty-five term papers 
with correctly written analytical outlines, bibliographies, footnotes, 
etc., I questioned: “Was the experiment worth the time and effort?” 
That depends in some measure on the students’ carrying over into 
other fields the mastery of the tools of research. But, over and above 
learning writing skills, I believe that the co-operative research meth- 
od awakened new interest in at least two current social problems— 
problems that in the very near future will be the students’ to take 
action on. Even though time may revise the ideas and thoughts of 
the sixty-five, the experience that they have had in enmeshing them- 
selves in problems of great social consequences will help them to be 
more intelligent citizens of tomorrow. 


TRAGEDY AND THE MODERNS 
RUSSELL AMOS KIRK* 


Perhaps every age has weighed the qualities of its men against 
the virtues of men of other ages and has thought the worth of the 
living less than the worth of the dead. In this vein it is the assertion 
of certain critics of our day, among them Joseph Wood Krutch, 
that we moderns cannot write and cannot appreciate tragedies. 
Ours is too materialistic an age, too deeply affected by a new psy- 
chology and a new philosophy, for understanding or recording or 
doing noble deeds. A real tragedy must show some purpose in life, 
some pattern to the eternal struggle, it is said; our attempts at 
tragedy lack such elements. Tragedy must picture the losing fight 
of a noble character against elemental forces; we neither possess 
the noble characters nor believe in the elemental forces. The classic 
tragedy is as lost as the culture that called forth its heroes. 

But do adherents to these views hold the right concept of the 
essentials of tragedy and of the nature of our world? Are they not 


t Mr. Kirk, who is instructor in history at Michigan State College, has for the last 
seven years been making a hobby of the study of Abyssinia. 
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attempting to mourn over the corpse of a tragic spirit which has not 
perished but has only changed its somber garments? Are they not 
confounding the mediums the classic tragedians used to express the 
tragic spirit with that spirit itself? The world has changed since 
Sophocles’ day and since Shakespeare’s day, but the world still 
turns; tragedy has changed since those times, but tragedy survives. 
We maintain the essentials of the Aristotelian definition of tragedy: 

An imitation of some action that is important, entire, and of a proper magni- 
tude—by language, embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different means 


in different parts—in the way, not of narration, but of action—effecting through 
pity and terror the correction and refinement of such passions. 


And that statement is, in its simplicity, the best definition of a spirit 
that endures while philosophies whirl. 

Our writers, it is pointed out, show in their tragedies no pattern 
for existence, no purpose in life’s struggles; they cannot, for material- 
ist thinkers have convinced them that this is the be-all and end-all 
and that man’s noblenesses are meaningless. But is a complacent 
explanation of the mysteries of life essential to tragedy? Do we 
know, and did the classic tragedians know, and did their characters 
know, all life’s secrets? Were they able to discern why they struggled 
and why they lost? A noble action may end in the bitterest fashion, 
and yet we may discern no divine reason for that conclusion, no 
satisfying reason. It would seem that a great lost struggle against 
overpowering forces, whether or not we know what those forces are 
and why they operate, constitutes tragedy. Defeat must come 
through human weakness, but it need not result from a conflict with 
some immutable scheme. A definition attempting to limit it to 
narrower bounds would be, in some degree, unnatural. The struggle 
must have significance or magnitude, but it need not have purpose. 
The introduction of destiny, omnipresent in Greek drama, was a 
natural development from the forms of Greek thought—though often 
it is overemphasized by our writers—but it is not apparent why our 
modern tragedies must contain invariably the same suggestion of 
an inexorable fate—a fate of a mystic order, that is. If there must 
be Fate, need it be a supernatural Nemesis? Cannot it be the natural 
consequence of the ways of man to man? 
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It is true we no longer believe in elemental forces, elemental vir- 
tues and vices, as such; we have given them other names. We call 
them “social forces,” “psychological forces,” and “moral forces.” 
Is a struggle any less heroic, any less disastrous, because it is waged 
against the powers of society rather than against abstract might? 
As Krutch himself admitted in The Modern Temper, “A tragic writer 
does not have to believe in God, but he must believe in man.”’ And 
our Darwins and our Pavlovs have not yet convinced us that there 
is no nobility in man, no difference between pettiness and grandeur. 

Only a society simpler and less sophisticated than ours could 
understand the tragedy, it is asserted; we are too skeptical of man’s 
powers, too settled and peaceful a folk to grasp the immensity of the 
emotions of great souls. Today there are some few who appreciate 
tragedy, and the rest give it lip service. But has it not been so al- 
ways? Only those who have within them some shadow of capacity 
for tragically noble actions can understand tragedy; the great ma- 
jority can speak of it but never can comprehend fully its power. 
It was so with the turbulent Athenians of Sophocles’ day; it was so 
with the coarsely hearty English of Shakespeare’s day; and it is so 
with us. Tragedy can be appreciated as much now as then. If, on 
reading Sophocles or Shakespeare, we do not feel the emotional surge 
our cultural ancestors experienced, this apathy probably results 
from our inability to surmount completely all the barriers raised by 
the language and the style of other ages, not from any lack of sensi- 
bility on our part. We are not so sophisticated that we cannot feel 
something when confronted by tragedy’s might. And if our modern 
philosophy and our modern psychology have given us a new and 
possibly a clearer view of man, this knowledge should enable us to 
appreciate even more the nobility of which he is capable despite the 
burdens he carries. We do not believe that all life is noble, nor that 
all of any man’s life is great; neither did the Greeks and the Eliza- 
bethans. We do not contend that all existence has a tragic signifi- 
cance; neither did the classic tragedians. But we do hold, as they 
did, that sometimes there arise among us men great in spirit who 
struggle in vain against the bonds of this earth, and that their failures 
are man’s mightiest triumphs, and that our emotions are purged, our 
thoughts ennobled, and our ideals vindicated by their defeats. We 
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know that certain qualities in man are grand throughout time and 
space, whether they be displayed by a Lear in the storm or a Chinese 
soldier in a rice field. 

Yes, our age is gross, materialistic, mechanized; and brutal or 
unfeeling forces often strangle the grandeur in man. But it has been 
so always. A bullet may stop the hero in mid-career; formerly it 
was the tile in Argos. The world has changed little. 

Consider the material the tragedian has at hand in this era. Have 
materialistic philosophy and materialistic psychology wholly altered 
men’s natures? Are there not as many noble actions in the twentieth 
century after Christ as there were in the fifth century before Christ 
or the sixteenth after Christ? It is said that we can find no grander 
subjects for our tragic dramas than the lives of the petty or weak 
individuals Ibsen portrays—more pathos than tragedy. But look at 
the world about us, and see what possibilities it holds for a modern 
Sophocles or a modern Shakespeare. 

We cannot deny that tragedy has cast off the Greek mask. Aris- 
tocracy of birth has faded out of the world, and with its disappear- 
ance the heroes of tragedy have turned into aristocrats of mind and 
action, not of inheritance. And a more fundamental change has 
come: there is little attempt to make tragedy disclose the purpose 
of existence. We are not, indeed, so sure what its purpose is. But 
we have a sense of the tragic, and a tragic world is ours. If we have 
not produced a mighty author of tragedies, it is because no such 
genius has chanced to develop in our society, not because he lacks 
a field. 

The complexity, the frustration that all too often characterize 
modern life, might be a suitable theme. Imagine a potentially great 
individual crushed by adversity, crushed by it all his life, with no 
hope of throwing it off, his imagination, his powers of action over- 
whelmed by the inertia of a static society. Are there not possibilities 
for tragedy here? But perhaps this is only pathos, and it may be 
asserted that in our society really great men yet have opportunity 
to climb to the heights, and that such a situation could not be con- 
sidered peculiar to our epoch. Accept these criticisms, then, and 
think of other possibilities. 

For one, what of our American Dust Bowl? Is not this theme 
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epic enough? Is there not a struggle against irresistible forces here— 
a struggle by a hardy folk against a doom brought down by their 
own lack of foresight? 

And the political and social struggles of our day provide a thou- 
sand subjects. Remember Major Fey, who rose, in the turmoil that 
was Austria’s after the World War, from an obscure army post to be 
vice-chancellor and, for a time, virtual ruler of the state; who saw 
Dollfuss murdered by the Nazis; who, in the two years that followed, 
was a leading figure in the tortuous diplomacy of that buffer-coun- 
try; whose police held in check Socialists, Nazis, and Fascists; who 
fell from power a year before his ancient fatherland was to vanish 
in the dust sent up by marching German infantry. And remember 
that day in March, 1938, when he saw foreign troops in Vienna, and, 
with a depth of despair we can only surmise, shot his wife and chil- 
dren and then pressed the revolver against his own temple. The 
ambitions of Fey, his jealousies, his crafty courses, had betrayed 
him, had left him impotent at the last. 

Yet it may be said that a hero of tragedy, a man of real strength, 
would have made greater resistance, would have struck at least one 
blow for liberty. Accept the charge; there are a thousand similar 
cases in this modern world to which it does not apply. And a certain 
one of these, were there a writer of power sufficient to deal ade- 
quately with it, could be as grand a tragedy as any of Shakespeare’s 
or Sophocles’. Let me crudely sketch a plot for our unborn trage- 
dian. 

The true tragic hero must fail because of some fault of his own, 
some flaw, as Aristotle, with his usual brilliant insight, pointed out; 
and so it was with this man. He lost from a weakness within him, 
and that weakness was itself admirable and pitiable: he trusted in 
mankind too readily, trusted in his people and his lieutenants and 
his allies and even his enemies. 

Sophocles wrote of an Oedipus, legendary ruler of a petty state, 
who was ruined by forces of destiny which led him to unnatural 
crimes; of an Antigone, destroyed by devotion, forbidden devotion, 
to brother and family. Shakespeare wrote of a Lear, aged and im- 
potent monarch; of a Richard II, incapable and unregretted king; 
of a Richard III, murderous usurper; of a Romeo and a Juliet, love- 
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mad children of Verona; of a Macbeth, unnerved by his crimes; of a 
Hamlet, too just for his age. Brutus and Othello are in some ways 
more truly tragic. But our world could supply a character as tragic 
as those of the classic tragedies, a man of mighty qualities, the lord 
of an ancient empire, a soldier and a statesman, a reformer, a 
dreamer, a ruler, a hero. And he has lost everything he valued— 
friends, power, people, country, hope—has seen them all swept away 
by an artillery barrage, has beheld the nation to which he had de- 
voted all his talents pressed into slavery. He did not yield weakly, 
like Richard II and Lear; he fought when there was hope and when 
there was no hope; he put his soul into that struggle, and he lost. 
Truly, this drama would show no pattern to existence, no ultimate 
rightness in life; it would not leave one’s heart content that it was 
so. But to most of us it would be not the less tragic for that, for, 
like Lear, like Oedipus, the man shows his greatness even in his 
despair; he proves that man is right though the world be wrong. 

His skin is black, like Othello’s, and his title is ““King of Kings”: 
Haile Selassie, emperor of Ethiopia. 

Picture him alone in wild Abyssinia; alone, balked by inefficiency 
in government and ignorance in the people, living in a labyrinth 
of intrigue, threatened by the great barons, of whose ranks he had 
once been a member. See him amid the wretchedness of life in East 
Africa and see how, in spite of it all, he was merciful and irresistible. 
See him at the head of his followers, putting down the revolts of the 
mighty chiefs. Long years of struggle against the poverty and bar- 
barity and corruption of Abyssinia, working like the most task- 
burdened slave in his dominions, contending against a thousand 
years of decline. And all the while playing off England against 
France and France against Italy and the League against all three, 
while the troops of the Fascists gathered on the borders of Tigré 
and the Danakil and the Ogaden. Those years of faith in the League, 
those years of hoping against hope that war would not come until 
he had transformed Ethiopia. Finally, in October, 1935, the Italian 
invasion. 

See him more alone than ever, though around him thronged chief- 
tains from jungle and mountain and desert, sword-flourishing veter- 
ans of Adowa and the days of Menelik. Behold him, disobeyed by 
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his commanders in the field, betrayed by more than one of them, 
defeated through their ignorance. Witness him appealing desper- 
ately to the League and to the pledges of Albion, and pleading in 
vain. Remember the crushing of the courage of his levies by the 
legions of Rome. See him viewing the downfall of all he loved; and 
see the man in his greatness, undaunted, scorning submission, ad- 
vancing in person to the northern front. He was needed there. 
During February and March the Italians smashed the armies of 
Ras Moulougeta, Ras Seyoum, Ras Kassa, and Ras Imru. 

One force still barred their way to the imperial highway leading 
to Addis Ababa—the troops under Haile Selassie, Lion of Judah, 
awaiting the Italian onslaught north of Lake Ashangi. Here is the 
scene and here is the protagonist for our modern tragedian. 

Their emperor was with his Abyssinians; many of them were 
armed with modern rifles, and they had machine-guns, and some few 
fieldpieces; they were forty or fifty thousand strong; they had beaten 
the Italians in the days of Augustus and the days of Baratieri; they 
had kept all East Africa in terror for centuries. With all their de- 
feats of the past months, they dared not lose now. The subject 
nations had deserted them, the Galla levies had vanished like smoke 
when they saw their overlords defeated for the first time, and the 
foreign advisers had taken the train for Djbouti, fearing Italian 
firing squads or shifia knives. No matter; these Amharas of old 
Abyssinia could fight alone the troops of Europe and could win. 

Haile Selassie, Negus Negusti, stood on a ridge just south of the 
fire-ruined village of Mai Chio, looking across the valley to the 
Italian positions of the opposite heights, his sorrowful eyes catching 
the gleam of artillery among the rocks and cacti. It was March 31. 
He knew he could not delay the attack; the honor of his fo:ces was 
involved. Perhaps he alone of all the African host knew what that 
next day would mean: liberty or slavery, pride or shame, life or 
death. Another Hastings, another Pharsalia. He knew himself the 
champion of Africa; and he knew that, if he failed, he would have 
been happier had he died years before, when the rebel Sidamo 
troops came up from the southern jungles. 

In the evening he sent a last message to the Empress Menen, 
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notifying her and the council of ministers of his intention to press 
the assault. “The defeat of my army will be the end of all for me,” 
he told his White Russian adviser. . 

The two dark-hidden armies remained in position until about five 
in the morning; then the emperor gave the desperate signal for the 
charge. Rockets shot up into the darkness. 

That day black men died Spartan-like before the planes and the 
guns, and the drifting mustard gas settled about their corpses. 

And see the emperor when the last grains of sand had run out, 
when, goblin-like, the broken hosts poured past him, when chiefs 
and slaves stumbled insensate through the gorges in their retreat, 
stung by traitor Galla bullets. See the ruin-dazed King of Kings, 
the machine-gun he had fired in that stricken plain left behind, riding 
southward with that blood-covered rabble. Look into his half- 
numbed brain, and find there, amid the ruins of all his dreams, the 
resolution that, while he lived, the hopeless struggle should not 
cease. Find there nobility uncrushed. Like Hamlet, he had failed 
because he was too noble for his time, too trustful of the European, 
too proud to compromise with evil. 

See him now, stripped by the League even of his title, barely 
tolerated by England, his kinsmen slaughtered in Ethiopia. See him 
now, begging for aid for his bands, half-forgotten by a callous world, 
sinking into poverty and despair. See his very name fading, to be 
associated in history with that of a savage sultan of Zanzibar or a 
degraded rajah of Oudh. Look at him now and realize that here is 
one who, in another age, might have been one of the greatest of 
men. And in his ruined dignity he is great still. 

If one must ascribe to an eternal force the blame for his fall, make 
that force Time, most eternal of all influences. Time, which had 
passed Ethiopia by and left her defenseless before the steel and the 
schemes of modern states. Here, indeed, is reason for pity and 
terror, and their purging. 

What could not a modern Shakespeare do with such a subject? 
Perhaps some day will come the man who can clothe with majesty 
this naked plot we can only delineate. And in what manner is he to 
invest his theme with grandeur? Is it possible for moderns to write 
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in a style equal to the dignity that is tragedy’s? Would Shake- 
speare’s poetic phrases or Marlowe’s mighty line be bombast in us? 
Perhaps; each age has forms of expression peculiar to it, and drama 
in verse finds little favor today, despite our T. S. Eliots. A dignified 
and moving narration, be it in prose or poetry, still could convey 
tragedy’s depth, for tragedy is far more a matter of spirit than of 
style. One of the greatest obstacles to a modern invocation of the 
tragic muse has been the confounding of the vehicles of expression 
used by the masters with the emotions which they described. And 
perhaps not; when the excesses of realism and naturalism diminish 
before the resurgence of taste, it may be that the modern public 
once more will understand the old truth that literature is an inter- 
pretation of human forces, an epitomizing of life, and that it is 
something more than a photograph in words, and that there is a 
place for sonorous and stirring phrases and styles. 

Though the dreams and the lives of noble men are falling all 
about us, it is asserted that the modern world does not produce the 
tragic spirit. 

Man is all the nobler if he has arisen from the slime and will go 
but into the dust, and yet can struggle so. Materialist critics and 
philosophers and psychologists have woven about themselves a net 
of dismaying elaborations so thick they cannot see through its 
stifling strands to the realities of life. For in the world men still 
fight for the things they always have fought for, and often fight 
in vain—for their honor and for a defense of others. There is little 
difference between heroically defying mighty natural, social forces 
and heroically defying mystic, moral forces; the materialists them- 
selves proclaim that the moral forces of old were, in the beginning, 
merely an unconscious allegorization of the social good. And if this 
be so, the distinction between the old tragedy and the new is that 
yesterday tragedy championed a disguised individual good and social 
good, while today it draws its blade for good unveiled. 

The tragic drama is incarnate in desperate China, in vanquished 
Bohemia, in ruined Spain, in blindly rushing America, in the 
puzzled minds of men and in their unreasoning hearts. Perhaps it is 
only because our tragedies are so vast that we have failed to recog- 
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nize them fully; perhaps we have, as yet, no great tragic dramatist 
only because the complexity of our world makes more difficult the 
understanding of fundamentals. Yet this intricacy, this abundance 
of knowledge and of action, should at last bring forth writers who 
will be able, in the greatness of their comprehension, to make tragedy 
the more impressive by the contrast of its simplicity with the normal 
complication of existence. It may be that some factors in this age 
do not promote the development of a talented writer of tragedies, 
but the bulk 0° the blame must be laid to chance, that old evildoer. 
For chance is as great an influence as are the times in developing the 
man of genius. The greatness of a writer comes through the coin- 
ciding of a number of factors during one period of time; this blue 
moon has not shone of late. And men not only are made by their 
epochs, but sometimes make them. Can the mere absence of great 
writers be considered proof of the sterility of the age itself, when 
the great tragedians can be counted on one’s fingers? We should 
not expect to find genius around every corner; if we did, we would 
have little use for it. True, it is, that enlightened publics and noble 
national impulses encourage talent, but they neither create nor de- 
stroy it. A sinking Rome had its Longinus, and a rising England 
had its literary panders. 

It may be that modern psychology and modern philosophy are 
not in fullest harmony with the classic concept of tragedy. So much 
the worse for them; they disregard the obvious. Human nature still 
is with us, and ours is a tragic era. Men still pit their lives and their 
souls against fate. When our Shakespeare or our Sophocles is born, 
he will find a theme for his new Hamlet or his new Oedipus. 


CALIBAN, SAVAGE CLOWN 
JOHN C. McCLOSKEY" 


Many readers of The Tempest look upon Caliban, that “freckled 
hag-born whelp,”’ as a monster, half-man and half-devil, a repulsive 
creature of brute understanding, stunted faculties, and gross, malig- 
nant, moral nature. But there is much to be said in favor of this 
spawn of Sycorax and the devil. What faults the moon-calf has lie 
in his physical grossness and in his attempt on the virtue of Miranda; 
yet the first of these is characteristic of Falstaff, the second is a 
situation familiar in Elizabethan and Jacobean plays, and neither is 
uncommon enough to elicit especial censure. Ludicrous though Cali- 
ban may be in his strange new world, he is, fundamentally, a likable 
character touched with Shakespeare’s sympathy, and it seems not 
at all improbable that the dramatist intended him simply as a pa- 
thetic clown whose dramatic function in the play is to evoke sym- 
pathetic laughter. 

To his character in The Tempest there are three aspects, and it is 
only with the second of these that he becomes a clown. As the play 
opens he is a serious figure dwelling rebelliously on the enchanted 
isle with Prospero, Ariel, and Miranda; he broods over personal in- 
justice and yearns to be free of tyranny. In his relations with his 
master he is not at all a comic figure; he becomes comic only as a 
drunkard and the butt of the jokes of Stephano and Trinculo. When 
deceived by wine and led by his inexperience into ridiculous errors, 
he is, as Trinculo says, “a most ridiculous monster” who kneels to 
the drunken butler as a god; yet the mistaking of a white man for 
a god is a stock incident in stories of savages and is not peculiar to 
Caliban; moreover, he kneels not so much to Stephano as to the 
magic of the “celestial liquor,’ which is for him the real god that 
will set him free—the god whose magic will defeat the magic of 
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Prospero. With his last speech in the play Caliban is serious again 
and bitterly disillusioned. The motive that unifies all three aspects 
of his character is love of freedom. 

Throughout the play Caliban is a savage, an untutored, but not 
an unintelligent, child of nature, and it is his environmental ignor- 
ance of the commonplaces familiar to even the lowliest of ground- 
lings which forms the dramaturgical basis of his pathetic clownage. 
What, indeed, could be funnier than a drunken savage exhibited be- 
fore civilized and sophisticated men? The humor flows, however, 
from the effect of the intoxication of the inexperienced savage upon 
Trinculo and Stephano rather than from Caliban himself. Although 
Trinculo tells us that drunkenness has made of Caliban a most poor, 
credulous, puppy-headed, scurvy, and abominable monster, at the 
height of his drunkenness Caliban’s thoughts are serious, for his 
unifying character motive makes them so. Thus in the ludicrous 
scene of his drunken worship of his drunken god, which might well 
be a satire on the court and on bootlickers seeking preferment, Cali- 
ban’s serious character-motive, love of freedom, leads him into a 
situation that becomes increasingly ridiculous. 

Now when Caliban is judged in the light of his speeches and ac- 
tions rather than by the epithets the other personages hurl at him, 
he emerges as a more sympathetic character. The Caliban who 
speaks and acts and feels is different from the Caliban who is seen 
only as the object of Prospero’s hatred and the butt of Stephano’s 
and Trinculo’s jests. His thoughts, motives, and emotions are char- 
acteristically serious, and within his own sphere he is intelligent, 
educated, and competent. He knows 


.... All the qualities o’ the isle, 
The fresh springs, brine-pits; barren place and fertile. 


He knows where the berries and the crabs grow; he can fish, fetch 
wood, and teach Stephano and Trinculo to snare the marmoset; he 
knows how to gather the clustering filberts and the young scamels 
from the rock; he can tread so softly that the blind mole cannot hear 
his footfall. Not only that, but he has a soul appreciative of the 
beauty of his natural surroundings, and he expresses his apprecia- 
tion in language of poetic sensitivity. 
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Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 


Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 


Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometime voices 
That, if I then had wak’d after long sleep, 


Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 
The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I wak’d, 


I cried to dream again. 


: Caliban is ignorant of the ways of the outside world not because his 
intelligence is brutish but simply because his experience has been 


limited. 


In the political sphere Caliban is also alert. He has wit enough 


to know that he is a slave and courage enough to fight for freedom. 
Under the tyranny of Prospero he is surly and rebellious, and he 
curses the magician for having stolen the island from him. As a 


matter of fact, it is not civilized man that has enslaved Caliban, 
nor is it superior intelligence or superior physical force that has 
crushed him; it is the power of magic that has enthralled him, and 


it is the magic alone of Prospero that he fears. 


His spirits hear me 


And yet I needs must curse. But they’ll nor pinch, 
Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 


; Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me; 


Sometime like apes that mow and chatter at me 


Do hiss me into madness. 


And after bite me, then like hedgehogs which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall; sometime am I 

All wound with adders who with cloven tongues 


A serious and pathetic figure in his enslavement through magic, 
Caliban has the competence to organize a revolutionary plot to 
destroy Prospero and to win back the island. He knows very clearly 
what the political situation of his commonwealth is. 


As I told thee before, I am subject to a tyrant, a sorcerer, that by his cunning 
hath cheated me of the island. 
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He knows also that without his books of magic Prospero is “but a 
sot, as I am,” and he sees that the first thing to do is to cut off the 
source of the usurper’s power, that is, to seize his books. It is Cali- 
ban who instigates the plot, and his intelligence in carrying out the 
intrigue is distinctly superior to that of his fellows—Stephano and 
Trinculo. In the trumpery scene it is obvious that Caliban has more 
common sense than they; it is he who tells Trinculo, “Let it alone, 
thou fool; it is but trash.”” And when Trinculo yields the gown to 
“King” Stephano, Caliban remarks: 

The dropsy drown this fool! What do you mean 

To dote thus on such luggage? Let’s alone 

And do the murder first: if he awake, 

From toe to crown he’ll fill our skins with 

pinches, 

Make us strange stuff. 

To the end of the play Caliban fears the magic of Prospero, and 
with the failure of his plot of assassination comes the realization 
that he has been duped by his inexperience into taking a “thrice- 
double ass,” a drunkard, for his god, and worshiping a dull fool. 
In his last speech he is no longer drunk and, therefore, no longer 
funny. He is a serious being again, analytical and disillusioned. He 
knows he has made a fool oi himself, and it is he who tells the audi- 
ence of it. 

In the interpretation, then, of the character of Caliban in the light 
of his speeches and actions, it may be said that Caliban is funda- 
mentally a serious figure who becomes a clown and the butt of jokes 
simply because he is taken from his proper environment and ex- 
hibited in circumstances with which he lacks the experience to cope. 
He is a serious figure made pathetically clownish by the distortion 
of his environment and the novelty of his experience of drunken- 
ness. Caliban is a humorous figure only when he is the drunken 
savage, and even then is in himself not nearly so funny as the drunk- 
en maunderings of Stephano and Trinculo might lead the audience 
to believe. Though his fellow-conspirators make Caliban an object 
of scorn and ridicule, they are, nevertheless, men of inferior intel- 
ligence and competence. 
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“Which is the more appropriate term for the speech of this country: 
American English or The American Language?” J. L. 


The first term suggests that the speech of this country diverges from 
that of Great Britain only to the extent that one dialect of any language 
differs from another dialect of the same language. American Language im- 
plies that the divergences are sufficiently great to consider the speech of 
this country a language in itself. 

The differences between the speech of America and of England consist 
chiefly in pronunciation and in the vocabulary pertaining to some few 
spheres of activity, notably travel and sports. 

Such divergences do not seem to justify the concept of an American 
language. Undoubtedly American English is the more appropriate term. 


“Will you please give me the correct pronunciation of the word secre- 
tary, and your authority for it. If the correct pronunciation is a new one, 
will you tell me when the change was made.” S. L. S. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary gives for its first pronunciation 
of secretary, the value of the short ¢ vowel as in bet to both the first and the 
third syllables, the primary stress on the first syllable, and secondary 
stress on the third (sék’ré-té’r 1). A second pronunciation, labeled “‘espe- 
cially British,” has in the third syllable an unstressed vowel equivalent to 
er in maker. In this pronunciation there is only the primary stress on the 
first syllable; the third has no more stress than the second or fourth 
(stk’ré-tér-1). 

Concerning such words as secretary, necessary, monastery, territory, 
which were derived from Latin through Old French, Professor John S. 
Kenyon has commented in his American Pronunciation: 

The main accent in Old French was usually on what is now the next to the 
last syllable. After these words were taken into English in the Middle English 
period, the accent shifted to the fourth syllable from the last in accord with the 
native English tendency to accent words near the beginning; but, owing to the 
principle of alternating rhythm ....a distinct secondary accent remained 
where the main accent had been. Thus Middle English necessar’ie became 
nec'essar’y, and territo’rie became ter'rito’ry. This secondary accent remained 
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on these words till comparatively recent times in England, and it still remains in 
American English, constituting one of its most noticeable differences from 
British. 

“Why does the accent in such words as address, recess, tend to recede, 
whereas the accent in the verb Jocate has moved from the first to the 
second syllable—perhaps I should say is moving?” W. W. H. 


In the first two words named, the shift of stress serves a grammatical 
function, namely, to differentiate between verb and noun. It is possible to 
name about one hundred and fifty English dissyllabic word pairs which 
conform to this pattern (i.e., contrast, noun, contrast, verb; increase, noun, 
increase, verb; protest, noun, protest, verb), and in some other instances 
the shift in stress serves to distinguish adjective from verb (viz., perfect). 
In addition, some trisyllabic words show a similar stress shift: intimate, 
adjective, intimate, verb. 

It is important to notice that all the words cited thus far have been 
borrowings from the Romance languages. At an earlier period many of 
them maintained the same stress pattern for both parts of speech, and the 
reasons for a stress shift in one of them are not always clear. Jespersen 
(Modern English Grammar, I, 175) suggests that the verb either retained 
or acquired the heavy stress on the final syllable, first, because the verb 
often had an unstressed ending, such as img, and, second, because of 
the frequent position of the verb at the end of the sentence it would be 
followed by no word that might cause a rhythmic forestress. This is not, 
of course, a complete explanation nor does its author pretend that it is. 
When a stress shift has occurred, however, it has almost always been in 
the noun or adjective, and the shift has been recessive—that is, toward 
the beginning of the word. The verbs have altered their stress pattern 
much less frequently. 

I am somewhat hesitant about placing Jocate in the same category with 
address and recess because of the absence of an identical noun form. It is, 
moreover, not wholly clear from the N.£.D. citations whether /écate or 
locaté is the older form. However, the position of stress in location, in 
Latin /ocdtus (from which the verb seems to have been derived), and the 
fixation of stress on the second syllable of verbs such as recess, address, 
would all be factors influencing the development or continuance of locaté. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


Henry Seidel Canby makes a plea in the October 14 issue of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for closer relations with other English-speaking 
countries. Arguing that nations of like speech tend to be of like mind, 
Mr. Canby declares that it would be wise for America, the most extensive 
of English-speaking communities, not to lose touch with other com- 
munities where English is a native tongue. At present our communication 
with such self-contained and vigorous English-speaking nations as New 
Zealand and Australia and the Union of South Africa is vague and uncer- 
tain. Few of our libraries contain books about these countries. We need 
today a real effort to bring the English-speaking nations outside the 
United States and Great Britain into the orbit of American interest and 
understanding. 

Taking violent issue with this view, Professor Samuel Sillen, writing 
in the New Masses for October 24, 1939, points out that in the American 
Revolution our minds were much better attuned to those of France than 
to those of Britain; that our cultural ties in any profound sense are much 
closer to Mexico than New Zealand. If our inheritance of German science, 
Russian literature, and French political theory is in peril, we should con- 
solidate our cultural ties with all valid cultural elements, no matter where, 
and not fall back, as Mr. Canby seems to do, on Henry James’s spurious 
“racism.” 

Professor Sillen calls attention to the fact that in the last war we perse- 
cuted teachers of the German language and thus isolated ourselves from 
a rich culture. He cites Mr. Eugene Ormandy’s report of complaints 
against his all-Russian program, which at the time of writing was to open 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra’s New York season. If we must 
speak of English-speaking peoples, we must be prepared to accept Rus- 
sian-speaking music, French-speaking music, and English-speaking mu- 
sic. Such a program as Mr. Canby suggests, in so far as it supports the 
new “racism,” has as selfish a political motivation as Hitler’s obnoxious 
“racism.”’ Instead of thus stirring up partisan passion and war hysteria, 
the job of writers is to fight for cultural values everywhere and to keep 
America from a retreat to colonialism and provincialism. ‘Let us not al- 
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low a similarity of language,”’ concludes Professor Sillen, ‘‘to serve as a 
smoke screen for involving America in a mad and suicidal war.” 


The flight of student refugees in European countries is described by 
Robert G. Spivack in the November 1 issue of the News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. Mr. Spivack reports that the Inter- 
national Student Service, in co-operation with the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, has procured scholarships for a hundred and seventy- 
five student refugees from Germany, Czechoslavakia, and other countries 
affected by Nazi persecution. One group of about a hundred advanced 
students for whom the I.S.S. is making a special effort has had a par- 
ticularly hard time, since they are too advanced in their studies for under- 
graduate scholarships and not able to meet the scholastic requirements of 
the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced Foreign Scholars. Spanish 
Republican students who have appealed to the International Assembly 
and the United States Committee of the International Student Service 
find that their funds from the French and British Spanish aid committees 
have been cut off. If they return to Franco Spain from the French camps, 
they believe that they will be imprisoned or executed. The Student Serv- 
ice is attempting to find refuge for them in the universities of Chile, 
Mexico, or Cuba, with American students helping to maintain them there. 
The LS.S. is now attempting to raise $100,000 from student groups for 
the maintenance of these students in universities or merely for meeting 
their elementary needs of food, clothing, and shelter. 


An excellent statement, published promptly after the outbreak of war 
in Europe, has been issued by the Educational Policies Commission on the 
subject, American Education and the War in Europe. The Commission 
emphasizes the increased responsibility of the school to conserve cultural 
values, to minimize the effects of passion and prejudice, and to keep dis- 
cussions on an educational basis. The Commission points out that foreign 
policy should not displace attention to domestic problems; that the 
unsolved problems of democracy are the greatest menace to the insti- 
tutions and ideals we seek to perpetuate. The key to the discussion is 
found in the Foreword: “Those who are commissioned by society in the 
service of education should be the last to capitulate to the forces of 
hatred, greed, and fear. With the darkness of war falling upon half the 
world, the United States becomes more than ever a reservoir of hope for a 
humane and democratic order among men. When peace comes again, as 
come it must, the people of the United States ought to be prepared to pay 
their part—sanely, bravely, and generously—in the process of rebuilding a 
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world order from which the threat of war and violence may be removed. 
Those who are to fulfill that mission can approach their task best if their 
hands are unstained by blood, their spirits uncorroded by hatred, and 
their minds uncrippled by months or years of wartime regimentation.” 


The experience of the American people with respect to propaganda 
during the first World War has put newspaper readers on guard against 
falsehoods and inaccuracies in news-reporting concerning the present 
hostilities in Europe. Many people are asking, ‘“What can you believe?” 
The October 15, 1939, issue of Propaganda Analysis suggests ways in 
which the reader may distinguish between lies which are made of whole 
cloth, others which may have the germ of truth, and still others which 
may be merely exaggerations. Eyewitness stories by trained war cor- 
respondents, reports the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, usually have 
some factual basis. Official government communiques are less reliable 
than eyewitness stories, but they also have some basis in truth. Stories 
which are introduced by such expressions as “‘it was learned,” ‘‘according 
to semiofficial reports,” etc., should be received with “two or three 
pounds” of salt. Stories which reporters pick up from European news- 
papers are least reliable of all. 


Gilbert Govan in his article, “Reading in College,” in the July-Septem- 
ber issue of the Sewanee Review, accuses the secondary school of destroying 
the most important thing that a child can gain from education—love of 
reading. Through the tendency to analyze too closely the techniques, the 
style, the classification, and the background of a writer, the literature 
teacher deprives the pupil of an opportunity to enter into an “unconscious 
sympathy” with the writer and thus eliminates interest in reading. 

Today, teaching literature requires branching-out into the fields of 
history, sociology, science, and the arts other than writing. The new Rus- 
sian writers—Romanoff in Three Pairs of Silk Stockings and Sholokhov in 
The Seeds of Tomorrow—picture more clearly than any outside observers 
the deplorable conditions in Russia today. Yet their work is not censored; 
they are great men in their country. For they see the Russian conception 
of a classless society in the process of forming; what on the surface appears 
bad will ultimately change; they are learning the answers to questions 
never raised before. Lion Feuchtwanger’s The Oppermans reveals the New 
Germany. The version is perhaps too hysterical, but nothing better has 
come from Germany itself. Ignazio Silone, a young Italian writer, has 
told us in two novels, Fontamara and Bread and Wine, about the feelings 
of his countrymen toward the man who controls their destinies. 
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Finally in our own country a new Negro literature has arisen—a litera- 
ture which pictures the Negro not as the happy-go-lucky minstrel char- 
acter but as a race realizing its problems and seeking to express them 
through literature. The half-hearted rebellion of Paul Laurence Dunbar 
against capitulation to the taste of the whites in Negro literature is 
carried on in full flame by Charles W. Chestnutt and Claude McKay in 
To the White Fiends. 

Thus, teachers who call this new literature document rather than art 
deny their students the opportunity to develop tolerance, sympathy, dis- 
crimination, and interest. For, while fiction is not the best source of in- 
formation, it is a source of instruction and a valuable means of attracting 
readers. 


“Nothing could be less profitable than any attempt to offer a definite 
analysis or evaluation of the new Joyce work at the moment,’’ says Wil- 
liam Holt in his ‘Notes on Finnegan’s Wake,” in a recent issue of the 
Partisan Review. Interpretation, which must precede evaluation, is made 
difficult by a style which causes one to experience a sense of the mind 
passing beyond its own borders. 

Mr. Holt analyzes, first, the form or method of communication and 
then its significance. Writing in a definite musical style, occasionally er- 
roneously called “‘pure music,” Joyce develops to a high degree the quali- 
ties of authentic poetry—the maintenance of harmony between the sound 
and meaning of words. He makes abundant use of all metaphorical de- 
vices, particularly synecdoche. Another feature of the Joycean method is 
the visual aspect or “look” of a word. He employs punctuation, space 
divisions, capitals, and other visual equivalents for aural effects. 

The action, portraying the machinations of the subconscious mind in a 
dream state, presents as its central character the dreamer, H. C. Ear- 
wicker, at once a highly particularized individual and an archetype of the 
race. His dream is conducted simultaneously on two planes, the personal 
and the universal. Discarding the usual chronological method of dis- 
course, Joyce adopts what is called the method of simultaneity in which 
effects precede causes, since only events are recorded in the conscious- 
ness. Influenced by Vico’s theory of the flux and reflux of history, Jung’s 
conception of the collective unconscious, and Einstein’s theory of rela- 
tivity, Joyce catapults Earwicker through all the epochs of history with 
its similarity to the individual human life—of waking and sleeping, of 
beginning and ending, of being young and old. Reconciled to his present 
stage of life, Earwicker, resurrected, senses that he too will soon become 
part of the common element of history. 
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“Now the main difference between Ulysses and Finnegan’s Wake is that 
where humanity is represented in the first by a ‘coalescence’ of universal- 
ized traits into a single figure existing in time and space, in the second 
these traits are diffused through time-space and coalesce finally only in 
the pattern of history.’’ Joyce has attempted in his new work to seek his 
salvation not in any escape from the present “‘but in a transcendence of 
the present through the past.” 


“Tt is really not Thoreau’s ideas which give to his best writing an 
authentic originality—it is his attitudes,” declares Henry Seidel Canby. 
“Therefore the attitudes of this youth, his loves, his hates, his scorns, his 
prejudices, and his inhibitions, are vital for biography.” In “Two 
Women,” an article in the autumn issue of the North American Review, 
Mr. Canby puts special emphasis on the loves of Thoreau as a means of 
explaining the fierceness of his embrace of solitude, the passion of his 
reaction toward human love, and the intensity of his love for nature. 

There were four women in Thoreau’s life, two of whom he loved, one of 
whom loved him. Young Ellen Sewall and Lidian Emerson, the poet- 
philosopher’s wife, were the women he loved; Lucy Jackson Brown, 
Lidian’s sister, was the woman who loved him. After his unhappy ex- 
perience with young romance (Ellen) and his passion for a conscientious 
married woman (Lidian), it is not hard to understand why his emotional 
life in the future took the course of love frustrated. Yet these emotional 
experiences saved him from the cold intellectualism of Concord and made 
his work possess today a warmth absent from the brittle Transcendental 
writings of the early forties. 


“The Crisis in American Literature”’ is a series of six articles in recent 
issues of the Sewanee Review dealing with the conflicting ideologies which 
are causing reconsideration of ideals and values everywhere. 

In the first of the series, “Literature Today,” Professor L. Robert Lind 
declares contemporary literature has entered upon a period of decline. A 
preoccupation with social and spiritual decay and a lack of truly im- 
portant figures and movements to give inspiration have culminated in a 
philosophy of despair and defeatism and in a tendency toward escape 
by making literature a nonhuman abstraction. 

The second, “Propaganda and Letters,” announces that all literature 
and oratory, all education or public speech, can be looked upon as 
propaganda in so far as they attempt to influence thinking toward certain 
ends. Although art can no longer be the sole motive of literature, litera- 
ture as propaganda cannot be criticized merely as propaganda but must 
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first stand the test of its merits as literature. Literary propaganda must 
not be avowed but implicit, for it requires subtlety and finesse to appeal to 
the intellectuals; and it must develop a kinship with great folk-writing to 
reach the masses. 

That all literature worthy of the name has social significance is the 
declaration of the third article, “Literature ahd Social Consciousness.” 
“Social consciousness is a grappling with the realities of modern society, 
chiefly in its economic manifestations.” It discerns the enemies of social 
welfare and proceeds against them. Skeptical, cynical, but practical, it 
turns away from the merely theoretical conception of good for mankind 
toward a means of achieving it. 

Thus, social consciousness in literature involves primarily the problems 
of communication, experience, social background, and observation. There 
is no place for unintelligibleness, “poets talking to themselves”—Joyce, 
Pound, T. S. Eliot. Today proletarian literature has taken its place along- 
side bourgeois literature; and in proletarian art, as in all art, it is not the 
subject but its development that will define its value. The shams and 
weaknesses of democracy are being laid bare and supplanted by appeals 
of fascist and authoritarian social systems; propaganda and literature 
grow more inseparable; art and literature arise from and are a part of the 
social scheme. 

“Writers can learn if they will—that they can become if not the kings 
and prophets of the intellectual world . . . . at least competent guides and 
advisers, clear-eyed leaders of the blind.” 


The South Carolina Speech Association has just published the first 
issue of the South Carolina Speech Bulletin under the editorship of John 
Walker McCain, Jr., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. The 
new periodical is attractively printed and contains a great variety of 
interesting materials about speech work on the various school levels. 


Recent studies have exposed a situation which has long been a basis for 
controversy—‘‘Grades Made Depend Largely on Factors Other than In- 
telligence.’”” The November 2 Research Office Bulletin of the University of 
Louisville states that there is a correlation of from 40 to 70 per cent be- 
tween entrance intelligence tests and college scholarship. Other factors, 
such as doing assignments accurately and punctually, giving back the in- 
structor’s ideas, presenting the work the way the instructor desires it, 
practicing diplomacy, and regular attendance on classes enter into grades 
and thus account for the low correlation. 
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A $15,000 appropriation by Congress has set in motion the plan for an 
exchange of two graduate students or teachers and one professor between 
the United States and each of the other eleven American republics which 
ratified the agreement signed at the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires in 1936. Within the next few months the State Depart- 
ment’s Division of Cultural Relations, with the co-operation of the 
United States Office of Education, will draw up regulations for applica- 
tions in this country. 


Professor Margaret Schlauch, of New York University, presents in the 
fall, 1939, issue of Science and Society an extraordinarily lucid explanation 
of the “Language of James Joyce.”” Dissenting from the views expressed 
by some critics after the publication of Finnegan’s Wake that Joyce’s dis- 
course is unintelligible and its subject matter unimportant, Miss Schlauch 
interprets his work as an ambitious synthesis of modernity, related to 
other similar attempts which used differing techniques. Joyce attempts to 
have the ear apprehend simultaneously, and yet distinctly, two or more 
themes by means of polysemantic verbal patterns. His method is to dis- 
tort the words in a given passage so that they suggest at one and the same 
time not only the original normal words but also another series of ver- 
balisms which they resemble, so that it becomes necessary for the reader 
to perceive the intonation of the whole as well as the individual words 
whose units of sound are being distorted. The procedure is not merely a 
series of puns on individual words, because the words heard in overtone 
must be related in meaning and must contribute to a single planned 
effect. 

Joyce’s language would offer relatively little difficulty if both of the 
final simultaneous themes were also in the same language. Often, how- 
ever, either the original or the suggested sentences are derived from scraps 
of Danish, Dutch, French, Spanish, German, Latin, Greek, Russian, 
Hebrew, Gaelic, Sanskrit, and even remoter languages. The sentence, 
“And of course all chimed din with the eatmost boviality,”” may be 
translated “All chimed in with the utmost joviality,” but suggests at the 
same time the noise, expansiveness, and beefy consumption of food. In 
another sentence, however, “Honeys wore Camellia paints,” there is not 
only a statement about the use of cosmetics but also a distortion of the 
French proverb, Honi soit gui mal y pense. In other cases a passage will be 
replete with distortions borrowed from antomology or some other branch 
of human knowledge. 

What is it that Joyce is seeking to convey by means of this highly 
experimental linguistic medium? The purpose of the book is to penetrate 
beneath the most inclusive reproduction of conscious experience and to 
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record in literary medium the flow of subconscious imagery in a dream 
state—to the multiple imagery of a dream. Joyce uses this technique to 
present a new world. He draws upon the ancient Irish cycles, the medieval 
romances, such as Tristan and Iseult, the classical sources for myths and 
history, and many others, in order to re-create in vast concentric spheres 
the memories of all the earlier history and prehistory, the entire heritage 
of culture which has made the modern Everyman as he is. With the 
obvious literal meaning of the text must be included its many spheres of 
connotation, and in this process the reader or listener is expected to form 
some minor part of the creative act—to fill in lacunae, embroider upon 
associations, and rearrange the cunningly separated elements of a single 
pattern. 

Along with Mann’s Magic Mountain, Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past, and Romains’ Men of Good Will, Finnegan’s Wake is a symptom of 
an epoch closing. But Joyce fails to include in his record of H. C. Ear- 
wicker’s sleeping consciousness those conflicts and antipathies found in 
the tragic contradictions which press upon our very subconscious these 
days with clamorous insistence. Finnegan’s Wake presents many vivid 
impressions of the drabness of Dublin, even the ugliness of its slums, but 
the only antidote Joyce offers is in its heroic legends of the past and 
echoes of classical antiquity. Yet his technique could, with equal effec- 
tiveness, serve other more progressive purposes. 


A critical evaluation of the principles of V. L. Parrington in the Main 
Currents of American Thought is made by Granville Hicks in the fall, 1939, 
issue of Science and Society. Mr. Hicks points out that Mr. Parrington 
had his heroes and villains. Roger Williams, Samuel Adams, Thomas 
Paine, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, William Ellery Channing, 
Henry David Thoreau, Theodore Parker, Walt Whitman, and Wendell 
Phillips are among his heroes, while Cotton Mather, Thomas Hutchinson, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Marshall, James Russell Lowell, Daniel Web- 
ster, and Charles A. Dana lead the list of his villains. Although this tend- 
ency to take sides is one of the sources of the unusual vitality of his work, 
he seems at times so anxious to have heroes that in a pinch he makes them 
up. Thus he selects Thomas Hooker to offset Cotton and Winthrop in the 
seventeenth century, notwithstanding the fact that Hooker’s views were 
also held by many of the Puritans whom Parrington condemned. 

Although Parrington called himself an economic determinist, he does 
not treat conservatives and liberals in the same way. He heavily under- 
lines the motivation of conservatives, but in his phrase “generic liberal- 
ism” he suggests that there is a liberalism that is not economically deter 
mined. Franklin, for example, was concerned “not with property or class 
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interests, but with the common welfare”; Samuel Adams was “no self 
seeking politician, but a man of vision.” In thus exempting his liberal 
from economic determinism, Parrington weakens his interpretation of the 
conservatives. 

When a writer fails to conform to Parrington’s theory of economic 
determinism, he refers to him as a cultural sport or as a variation from the 
cultural type. He fails to relate the way men wrote to the way they 
thought and felt, and even fairly obvious connections are ignored. As Pro- 
fessor Harry Hayden Clark observed, “It is an obvious fallacy and a 
dangerous sign to favor economic determinism and then omit—or nearly 
omit—-whatever disproves the theory.” 

Notwithstanding these and other limitations of Parrington’s analysis, 
we must recognize the debt we owe him. Parrington’s boldness is ad- 
mirable if only on the ground that earlier historians of American thought 
had, as a rule, been so utterly timid and so nearly blind that Main Cur- 
rents was an astounding achievement. In emphasizing the heroic char- 
acter of Williams, Paine, Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Parker, and 
Thoreau, he called attention to those figures who are of greatest im- 
portance for us today, even if their glory consisted in achievements other 
than those Parrington emphasized. If Parrington were alive today he 
would doubtless be fighting for democracy. 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE WORLD-LITERATURE COURSE 


The world-literature course is old enough now to have accumulated 
a good many schools of thought about its purposes and as many standard 
texts to supply their demands. Alive to the advantages of arriving late 
in the field, Professor Thompson’s anthology’ sets out to satisfy all of 
them. 

First, should one include British and American authors? Professor 
Thompson evades the issue by arranging his selections according to na- 
tional literatures and binding them in two editions, one with the English 
material lopped off. Yet such a facile excision of one-third of the book’s 
contents could not avoid doing violence to proportion in one of its forms. 
The complete volume impresses me as among the best in its field; the 
short edition is, I think, unsatisfactory—largely because of its conspicu- 
ous lack of balance between the ancient and later sections. 

Professor Thompson’s enthusiasm is most apparent in the case of Greek 
literature. The inclusion of a good number of Bulfinch’s myths and sev- 
eral well-known essays on Greek culture makes this the most extensive 
and satisfactory approach to the subject in any of these anthologies; but, 
with the exception of a fragment from Arnold on Celtic literature, there are 
no similar aids to any other part of the volume. Moreover, it seems a bit 
overfervent to devote to Greece one-third of a book that encompasses 
everything to the present day, including the Orient, the Bible, and the 
Celtic world. In the short edition the literature since 1800 occupies a 
mere tenth of the volume, though the complete one regains proportion, 
in periods, if not in national literatures. 

Again, are the editor’s introductions to provide merely casual critical 
comments or a history of world-literature? Here the book offers further 
compromise. Following a chronological plan, it gives effortlessly digested 
background sketches in a simple and subdued style, avoiding the elabo- 
rately mature criticism in one of its competitors and the welter of useless 
historical facts in some others. The introductions reflect scholarly integ- 
rity within a conservative, humanistic point of view. On the whole short, 

* Stith Thompson, Our Heritage of World Literature. New York: Cordon, 1938. Pp. 
246. 
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they too show a decreasing adequacy as Greek literature recedes, until 
Spain is disposed of with half a page to preface eleven pages from the 
Quixote. Further, the national arrangement does not lend itself to com- 
parative treatment of literary movements. The significance of the Renais- 
sance is lost in a single page shelved in the chapter on Italy that follows 
Marx, Nietzsche, and Ibsen. 

Are the selections themselves to be fragments from an army of con- 
tributors or a few complete units from the titans? Although this text is 
called “an anthology of literary wholes,” it actually provides another 
compromise here. Its concentration is not so great as in one rather indi- 
vidualistic competitor, but it avoids the bewildering jumble of many an- 
other. Abridgements of long works are made through giving complete 
sections with transitional summaries rather than through a general re- 
duction in detail. 

The choice of selections is conventional but admirable. Although I see 
no good reason for introducing ancient philosophers and historians or 
Marx and Nietzsche into such a work, I realize that in institutions where 
culture is spread thin this course has become the substitute for a liberal 
education. Professor Thompson’s book may not provide quite that, but 
the complete edition of it belongs at the top of its class. 


RoBERT WARNOCK 
University oF CONNECTICUT 


A PROGRAM FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


In this book’ Messrs. Hoag and Wilson have utilized the popular form 
of the loose-leaf text to its fullest advantage by including in it not only 
the customary practice sheets on the mechanics of writing the sentence 
but also material on the “larger writing units” and, finally, thirteen read- 
ing selections, intelligently chosen. That is, the authors have attempted 
to make all aspects of a beginning college composition course conveniently 
available between the boards of a single notebook. 

The form employed is, obviously, readily adaptable to the authors’ 
aim of presenting “‘the page rather than the chapter as the unit of study.” 
Such a plan has much to commend it, of course, in enabling the instructor 
to drill, by means of various exercises, those students whose background 
in fundamentals is not all that it might be; but it is not entirely competent 
in handling projects of a more general—and equally important—nature. 

* Kenneth Hoag and Henry L. Wilson, Materials for Freshman English. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1939. Pp. 250. $2.25. 
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The instructor whose courses demand at least an introduction to the tech- 
nique of narrative and descriptive writing, and to the processes of reason- 
ing, will be disappointed in the book’s treatment of these problems. 

Most of the reading selections are timely and stimulating, well fitted 
to their avowed purpose of arousing some sort of critical reaction in the 
mind of the student reader. It occurs to one that, if an instructor should 
encounter some selection from an outside source which he feels it would 
be profitable to teach, the loose-leaf form would permit him to insert 
mimeographed copies into the text with a minimum of effort. 

The book is refreshingly free from technical jargon. And not the least 
of its virtues (which all too few current Freshman writing texts possess) 
is this: it is equipped with an excellent set of symbols for theme correc- 
tion—symbols which are specific yet sufficiently flexible to meet any 
situation, and which are readily understandable to the student. 


University OF ILLINOIS Joun H. Scacut 


FOR THE CLASS IN COMPOSITION" 

Here, in 428 pages, 83 X 11 inches, nearly all occupied by explanations 
or exercises pertaining to the rudiments of grammar and punctuation, is 
an attack upon the familiar problem presented by the hordes of amiable 
young people who, after ostensibly studying their native language for 
twelve years, demonstrate by their performances as college Freshmen 
that they do not know a sentence from a phrase, have not the least 
notion what a comma is good for, and do not much care to learn. 

Taking nothing for granted, the authors devote the first seventy-eight 
pages (including twenty-three simple exercises) to copious explanations of 
the difference between sentence and subordinate clause, the nature of 
subject and verb, the distinction between restrictive and nonrestrictive 
clauses, the classifications of sentences as declarative, interrogative, im- 
perative, or exclamatory, and as simple, complex, or compound, and the 
uses of the comma in separating clauses. This infornation is then sum- 
marized, in three pages, much as an ordinary handbook would summarize 
it; but the summary, like most parts of the book, is without reference 
numbers and consequently cannot well be put to what in many college 
composition courses is the chief use of a handbook, namely, the marking 
of themes. 

In similar fashion, with page upon page of plainly worded, patiently 
reinterated explanation, and with abundance of simple drill material, the 

* Joseph M. Bachelor, Ralph L. Henry, and Robert B. Sinclair, Introductory English 
Composition for College Students. Appleton-Century. $2.35. 
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text proceeds through the parts of speech, through a section on the marks 
of punctuation which repeats information already given in discussions of 
the units subject to punctuation, and finally through a relatively short 
section on diagramming which exhibits graphically many of the same ele- 
ments of grammar which preceding sections have explained verbally. 

There are a few obvious errors, the presence of which is not surprising 
in the first edition of such an extensive work. For example, “‘James’’ is 
said to be an objective complement in “They wanted James to be the 
leader” (p. 191 n.); in “Margaret disliked washing dishes” (p. 200) the 
single word “washing” is called the object of “disliked’”’; on page 152, in 
illustrating a point of punctuation, the authors offer without condemna- 
tion the sentence “In practicing the piano, patience is required,” which 
perfectly exemplifies the definition of dangling gerund given on the same 
page. 

The authors have placed their book at some disadvantage, amid the 
flood of new textbooks offering themselves for inspection each year, by 
giving it a table of contents which does not adequately suggest its re- 
sources—which bears, for example, no intimation of the skilful gradual 
approach to the subject of paragraph structure or of the nature or loca- 
tion of the “unique theme material’’ promised in the Preface. 

This theme material, which if not actually unique is at least unusual, 
consists of groups of words with some account of their derivations and 
with directions to the student for writing a theme based upon each group. 
Beginning with simple assignments, with directions so explicit that the 
student’s theme is all but written for him, the lessons proceed to problems 
of greater complexity, in the handling of which the student is left more 
and more to his own devices. These assignments, arranged with con- 
siderable adroitness, are well calculated to arouse the student toa sense 
of the vitality and picturesqueness of his native language and to serve 
other useful purposes as well, although most teachers would probably 
consider them not sufficiently diversified to introduce the Freshman to 
all the varieties of exposition which he needs to learn. 

The book is obviously the fruit of enormous labor and of earnest con- 
sideration of the deficiencies and capacities of the young people for whose 
benefit it is intended. It is too elementary for Freshmen of the better 
sort, but those of the lower and middle orders, if patiently and rigorously 
put through a year’s study of it, might reasonably be expected to emerge 
with a fair mastery of the grammar which they ought to have learned in 


grammar school. 
Onto Stare UNIVERSITY 


Not S. Mappox 
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ONCE AGAIN A HANDBOOK 


There is no end to the making of handbooks and exercise books for use 
in college courses in English composition, and few have the least spark 
of imagination. But sometimes a particular book will emerge from the 
mass with a certain freshness of outlook, a sensible and unpretentious 
approach to the subject, and a willingness to concede that a point of usage 
is doubtful when it is doubtful. So it is with Professor Kierzek’s The Mac- 
millan Handbook of English and The Practice of Composition, 

The Handbook is a rhetoric and handbook combined. In the extremely 
intelligent Preface the author observes: 


I have tried to speak to him [the student] as one learner would speak to 
another. A learner must be guided by rules until he knows enough about writing 
to be superior to rules. If I were learning to skate, or to dance, or to play 
tennis, I should submit myself to a discipline, knowing well that there is a 
freedom beyond rules. 


There you have, in brief, the chief virtues of the handbook. The first of 
its two divisions, entitled “The Expression and Communication of 
Thought,” includes such perennial topics as ‘“The Theme,” “The Sen- 
tence,” “The Paragraph”—topics from which the juice has hitherto con- 
sistently been squeezed dry—and the sections treating these problems 
have good sense combined with good humor and perspicacity; at the same 
time they avoid the irritating talking-down to the audience which the 
undergraduate detests and which all teachers insufficiently deplore. 

Particularly to be praised, since it deals with a subject about which 
there is never an iota of superfluous knowledge among undergraduates, 
is the section on the use of the library. This section contains directions 
for the use of the card catalogue, a list of indispensable items in a refer- 
ence library, a similar list of indexes to periodicals and newspapers, as 
well as some sound remarks upon the preparing of a research paper and 
bibliographies. Every college librarian in the country should welcome 
pages 90-135 of The Macmillan Handbook of English. 

The second of the two divisions of the book, entitled ““A Handbook 
of Writing and Revision,” is valuable enough; but it is less distinctive. 
Perhaps the most useful portions are the Glossary of faulty expressions; 
the Appendix, which is virtually a section on syntax and which devotes 
much space to sentence analyses and parsing diagrams; and the exercises 
liberally sprinkled throughout. Again, there is in evidence a likable, 


John M. Kierzek. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xii+430. 
2 Rev. ed. New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. x+474. 
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friendly style and a fund of practical common sense. But to make such 
matters as the sheer mechanics of writing seem interesting and memorable 
to the student, it is necessary to lay before him effective examples of 
what the teacher is trying to illustrate. Many of Professor Kierzek’s ex- 
amples are excellent; some are dull. As a matter of fact, Professor Kier- 
zek’s book suffers, if at all, from a paucity of illustration. 

There are also some statements in the book that the present reviewer 
would like to see modified or restated or perhaps corrected outright. For 
example: (1) If the prepositions ¢o and for indicate an indirect-object 
relationship, as they often do, they should come under the paragraph 
mentioning the indirect object (p. 40). In fact, the whole matter of prepo- 
sitional constructions deserves a statement and probably even a discus- 
sion. (2) Whatever the older view, the fact remains that as the conjunc- 
tion for is used today, it is nearly always, implicitly if not explicitly, a 
causal conjunction; and a causal conjunction is subordinating, not co- 
ordinating. (3) It is certain that fuller mention should be made of the 
New English Dictionary. (4) The distinctions between apt, likely, and 
liable (p. 360) are misleading, because the definition of likely is unduly 
specialized and the definition of liable is completely inadequate. 

But such objections are, after all, small matters and often debatable 
ones. The fact remains that The Macmillan Handbook of English is one 
of the best handbooks on the market. 


As for The Practice of Composition, we are told in the Preface that 
little remains of the original edition except the principle upon which it 
was planned and written. In many ways The Practice of Composition 
duplicates The Macmillan Handbook of English. There is a section called 
“The Theme” which parallels the section on the same topic (with the 
same title) in the handbook. There are in both books similar sections 
on grammar, mechanics, punctuation, the use of words, the use of the 
dictionary, etc. The two glossaries of faulty expressions frequently repeat 
their definitions, along with errors, verbatim. But The Practice of Com- 
position is fundamentally a laboratory manual to teach writing in all the 
types of composition through the constant application of practice meth- 
ods. It has copious exercises for all aspects of composition. It is the sort 
of thing that has been done before; in the opinion of the present re- 
viewer, Ward’s M.O.S. books did the job at least as well as Professor 
Kierzek’s book; but such an opinion may be unduly cynical of a com- 
mendable effort at life and vividness. Certainly The Practice of Composi- 
tion is a more than competent performance. But the suspicion persists 
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that The Macmillan Handbook of English is essentially a more useful book 
than The Practice of Composition, particularly in the hands of a teacher 
with imagination and ability. 

The reviewer in conclusion deprecates the appearance of the pub- 
lisher’s name in the title of such a praiseworthy piece of teaching between 
the covers of a book as The Macmillan Handbook of English; it seems to 
him that Professor Kierzek is the man to be credited with the virtues 


of the work. 
GrorGE K. ANDERSON 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Kitty Foyle. By Christopher Morley. Lippincott. $2.50. 

This story is more than readable. Kitty Foyle, a “white-collar worker,” was a 
daughter of a middle-class Irish-American family in Philadelphia. When she met and 
loved a son of one of the “Siguers,” her troubles began. The story might be labeled 
“confessions,” but it is much more than that, more than stream of consciousness. Kitty 
thinks out loud, and we, unknown to herself, hear her thoughts. It is a strange girl’s 
story to be written by a man; pathetic, humorous, deeply understanding. 


Christmas Holiday. By Somerset Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 

Literary Guild choice for November. Charlie Mason, reared by well-meaning, con- 
sciously artistic, rich parents, educated at Rugby and Cambridge, was given, after a 
satisfactory year’s work in his father’s office, a week in Paris “on his own.” The world 
looked very fair to him. But there he met a youth he had known in school—a poor, 
homeless boy, ironic and cruel. There was a Russian girl, too, reared in hunger, now a 
social outcast. Charlie returned to London, happy to see his sane, normal family, but 
saying, ““My world has tumbled about my head.” Maugham tells this sordid, prophetic 
story with his usual skill. 


Hudson Rejoins the Herd. By Claude Houghton. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The author of that excellent book Strangers again presents something different. 
Stephen Hudson is shot in the home of a notorious actress. For weeks he is isolated in a 
nursing home—totally unconscious of the past and present. Slowly regaining conscious- 
ness he rebuilds in his own mind, and for us, the complete story of his past, of the actress, 
and of his rival. Childhood memories affect him most—and to us they are significant. 


Sam. By John Selby. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
American winner in the All Nations’ Prize Novel competition, 1939. A story of indi- 
vidualism rampant. Sam was born in Indiana but went West. When he won a news- 
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paper in a poker game, his thirst for power became boundless. Sam is more convincing 
than his wife, who went “arty” upon little provocation. He is unforgettable—and it’s a 
pity his wife didn’t see his possibilities. 

It Takes All Kinds. By Louis Bromfield. Harpers. $3.00. 

This volume includes three full-length novels and two novelettes. Lavina Mcleod is 
owner and editor >f a midwestern paper, the Daily Shield and Banner, which is to her a 
sacred monument to the memory of her husband, dead for thirty years. Bromfield has 
created a lady we wish might be ever with us in great and increasing numbers. The 
stories are diversified, significant, and delightfully readable. 

Egyptian Interlude. By Jolan Féldes. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 
Miss Féldes, whose The Street of the Fishing Cat was winner of last year’s All Nations’ 


Prize Novel contest, was for some time attached to the Hungarian embassy in Egypt. 
Her characters in this book are from the European colony there. 


One Fight More. By Susan Ertz. Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

The author of Woman Alive, The Proselyte, and other interesting tales has in her 
latest novel a variety of characters in both amusing and grave situations. Fine old 
Theodore Darrel finds in his old age that his three daughters present problems. One 
has married an Englishman, one a Frenchman (and she has become more French than 
the French—she thinks), and one is single but in love. Grandfather believes he can 
straighten out marital and racial tangles. Some readers may take exception to his phi- 
losophy when he aids and abets his granddaughter in her love affair. 


Captain Abby and Captain John. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan, 


$2.50. 

Captain Abby is the wife of Captain John. This is quite largely her story as it is 
fashioned from her diary by an admirer who knows and loves the way of living of the 
clipper-ship days in Maine. We regret with Coffin the loss of the colorful and picturesque 
in modern life and also the integrity and the, seemingly, different set of values. Any 
reader interested in Americana will be a warm admirer of this story of an early Maine 
Maud. Edited by Lee Strout. Macmillan. 

Maud Rittenhouse was sixteen in the early eighties. She began her diary when 
eleven, but unfortunately she destroyed the first volume. In spirit it is nalve, dramatic, 
and spirited—as was Maud. Her normal, comfortable middle-class home was in Cairo, 
Illinois, and she loved her family and her home town. Her very readable account of her 
daily living is refreshing and adorable. 

Tales before Midnight. By Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

A collection of short stories by an author recognized as a master of the type. “Johnny 
Pye and the Fool-Killer” is included. 

Rain upon Godshill. By J. B. Priestley. Harpers. $3.00. 


This volume continues the musings of Midnight on the Desert and is subtitled “A 
Further Chapter in Biography.” As before, Mr. Priestley is observant, his interests are 


. 
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wide, and he is fluent, but his studies of men and conditions seem more labored than in 
English Journey and Midnight on the Desert. His disappointment in the New York re- 
ception of his plays is keen. 


Moment in Peking. By Lin Yutang. John Day. $3.00. 

Book-of-the-Month Club selection for December. The author of The Importance of 
Living has given a panorama of China of the last forty years through the story of two 
daughters of a middle-class family. Family life in China has been peculiarly stable, and 
this picture of joys and tribulations has a universal appeal. 


The Witch in the Wood. By T. H. White. Putnam. $2.50. 


This sequel to The Sword in the Stone carries on the adventures of The Wart who 
has become King Arthur. Merlyn, who lived backward in time, is again included. 


Land below the Wind. By Agnes Newton Keith. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Atlantic Nonfiction Prize Book. The author, an American, married an Englishman 
in the Borneo forest service. She tells with humor and a sense of the picturesque about 
her life in Borneo, the small colony of whites, the native servants, and the animals that 
became household pets. 


The Hundredth Year. By Philip Guedalla. Doubleday, Doran. $3.00. — 


Many readers remember with satisfaction the author’s The Hundred Years. This 
book is centered upon 1936, that year which, he says, marked the close of the post-war 
era and the beginning of the harrowing present—war in Spain, abdication in England, a 
“different” president in the United States, an abandoned League, torn treaties, and 
Hitler. His discussions are intimate, readable, and based upon history. 


The Geese Fly High. By Florence Page Jaques. University of Minnesota Press. 
$3.00. Beautifully illustrated by Frances Lee Jaques. 
Many readers will remember that beautiful book Canoe Country, which was written 
and illustrated by this couple. In this equally fascinating book they follow the wild 
geese from the Minnesota marshes south to the Wild Life Sanctuary in Louisiana. 


The Heritage of America. Edited by Henry Steele Commager and Allan Nevins. 

Little, Brown. $4.00. (School edition, $2.40.) 

This book consists of 252 readings in American history from Eric the Red to the 
New Deal. These selections from histories, original documents, and literary works are 
grouped in thirty-five sections, each with an introduction that gives the historical setting 
for the selections in it. The excellence of the material, the personal documents, and the 
competent interpretations make this volume a very readable panorama of the growth 
of America. 


America’s House of Lords: An Inquiry into the Freedom of the Press. Harold 
Ickes. Harcourt. $1.50. 


Question: To what extent is the press fulfilling its function as a vital instrument of 
democracy? 
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People: The Quantity and Quality of Population. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

Holt. $3.00. 

This book discusses the processes of evolution, with changes so infinitesimal that at 
no set time could an anthropologist have said, “Here at last we have a man.” Dis- 
cussing quality and the problem of rejuvenating society, the author asks (1) How can 
you have better men until you have a better society? (2) How a better society without 
better men? He does, however, see possibilities for improvement through eugenics 
and birth control. . 


Sometime—Never. By Clare Leighton. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Joy in living—the possibility of true happiness, dependent upon a sense of the real 
values of life—is the theme of this midnight reverie, dreamlike in quality and expres- 
sion. The book is decorated with lovely lithographic drawings. Miss Leighton will be 
remembered by her very beautiful Country Matters and Four Hedges. 


What’s Funny and Why. By Milton Wright. Whittlesey. $2.50. 
Milton Wright is remembered as author of The Art of Conversation. He explains the 


psychological sources of humor, how jokes are made, and how anecdotes are properly 
related. 


Living Tradition. By Simeon Strunsky. Doubleday. $3.50. 

In the Preface the author says: “We recognize a problem of bringing back into the 
focus of one’s vision the simple facts that we have always known to be there 
We have tried to find out how far the great American Constants are still in operation— 
Size, Fluidity, Equality, Political Activity as a Good in Itself.” Chapters discuss the 
problems which now occupy the public mind—“Housing,” “Play,” “Machines,” “Farm- 
ers,” “Cities,” “The Press,” “The American Temper,” “Test of War,” “Regions and 
Traits,” “Political Habits,” and many more of equal importance. 


The Fate of Man. By H. G. Wells. Alliance Book Corporation. $2.50. 


Mr. Wells renews his plea for a “world-encyclopedia.” Unless the world reshapes 
its mental superstructure, its knowledge, ideas, and habit system, “man is doomed to 
extinction.” Wells bases his assertions upon much study of the great systems of thought 
which are competing for the mastery of the world. We finish the debunking study 
with the wish—preposterous perhaps—that he had more than a “slim hope” to offer 
that man may overcome his reluctance and inability to make necessary adapta- 
tions. 


Crusaders for American Liberalism. By Louis Filler. Harcourt. $3.50. 

Lincoln Steffens, David Graham Phillips, Ida Tarbell, S. S. McClure, Upton Sin- 
clair, and Charles Edward Russell were among the muckrakers who thirty years ago 
saw the growing dangers which the United States democracy was facing and through 
books and magazines sought to awaken and alarm the citizenry. The book offers ob- 
vious and pointed information concerning significant events, and concerning people who 
were responsible for them or who fought them. 
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The Enchanted Maze: The Story of a Modern Student in Dramatic Form. By 

Paul Green. French. $1.50. 

When this satire upon smug and narrowly factual higher education was produced at 
Green’s own University of North Carolina it caused turmoil in the community and a 
stir in the national press. The cry of the student spokesman is for inspiration, wisdom, 
and beauty. The intellectuals in every student body will read it; their instructors 
should also. 


Across the Busy Years: Recollections and Reflections. By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. Scribner’s. $3.75. 

The president of Columbia University had laid an excellent foundation for reminis- 
cences. As a young man he began recording his experiences as soon after their occur- 
rence as possible. The book begins with his Paterson, New Jersey, childhood, followed 
by his undergraduate days at Columbia and his European travels. There are chapters 
on “Building a University,” “Fourteen Republican National Conventions,” “Behind 
the Scenes in Politics,” and “On Keeping Out of Public Office.” 


Eternal Passion in English Poetry. Selected by Edith Wharton and Robert Nor- 
ton. Appleton. $2.50. 
Mrs. Wharton in her Preface says that she believes this to be the first attempt to 
gather together the most beautiful (their choice) of English love poems. 


The Face of a Nation: Poetical Passages from the Writings of Thomas Wolfe. 

Edited by John Hall Wheelock. Scribners. $2.75. 

Thomas Wolfe had said that he would rather be a poet than anything else in the 
world. John Hall Wheelock in his Introduction to this collection says, “Now with the 
passage of time it becomes clear that . . . . Thomas Wolfe was, first of all, a poet—a 
lyric poet of extraordinary intensity, with a sensitivity to word music, to rhythm, and 
cadence, which can be likened only to that of Whitman Most of Wolfe’s books 
are very long. These carefully chosen selections afford an opportunity to the busy read- 
er to become acquainted with him in his most lyrical aspect.” 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Elizabethan and Jacobean Playwrights. By Henry W. Wells. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $2.75. 

_ This analysis of major tendencies in English drama from 1576 to 1642 classifies the 
plays according to dominant qualities and provides fresh interpretations of the work of 
the major dramatists and the influence of medieval and Renaissance thought. The dis- 
cussion begins with such serious plays as Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Marlowe’s Dr. Faus- 
tus, and Shakespeare’s Othello, and deals in the later pages with fantastic and satirical 
comedy and the comedy of manners. 


The Personal Heresy: A Controversy. By E. M. W. Tillyard and C. S. Lewis. 
Oxford University Press. $2.00. 
A book for the literary critic, containing six chapters in which C. S. Lewis and 
E. M. W. Tillyard alternate in presenting their opposing views of the relation of the poet 
to his work. 
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The Renaissance and English Humanism. By Douglas Bush. University of To- 
ronto Press. $1.50. 
A vividly written essay re-evaluating the influence of the Christian humanistic tradi- 
tion upon our culture. The four chapters deal with “Modern Theories of the Renais- 
sance,” “Continental Humanism,” “English Humanism,” and “Milton.” 


FOR THE STUDENT 


What To Read: Alumni Reading Lists, Third Series. Compiled by Edith 
Thomas, Fred L. Dimock, and Nelis R. Kampenga, with the aid of members 
of the faculties of the University of Michigan. University of Michigan Press. 
$1.25. 

An excellent annotated general reading list for mature readers seeking authoritative 
recommendations in special fields. The titles are conveniently classified under a wide 
range of headings and subheadings. 


